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Fitting Farm Live Stock 
for Show Ring: 


By F. L. Bentley of Pennsylvania 
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ARE REAL BARGAINS 


They are the lowest priced cutters on the market, bar none. 

Cut, cleaner, operate rc Der cent easier, save 25 per = in 
fuel, have 25 per cent larger capac peeity. proven 
tests owners. 

all thie in ROSS cutters, plus all posters improvements and 
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REDUCED ¢ MICHIGAN LIMESTONI 
“99% PuRE J 


PRICES 


The only agricultural limestone thoroughly washed and dried before 
pulverizing. All waste material eliminated. Guaranteed to be 





| OVER 99% PURE CARBONATE | 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 
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UNEQUALLED QUALITY 
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| SALESMEN WANTED 
In Every County. 


One man earned $135.00 last 
week selling subscriptions for 
A. A. Beginners can earn 
$40.00 to $75.00 weekly. 


If you like American Agricul- 
turist, you can sell it to others. 
This will not only pay you 
well, but will give you an in- 
teresting and valuable exper- 


ience. 


All that is required is a 
thorough knowledge of the 
farming business, a strong be- 
lief in the A. A. and the will- 
ingness to hustle. 


Previous selling experience de- 
sirable but not essential. 


Write us today for details of 
our liberal commission pro- 
position with allowance for ex- 
penses. Mention several coun- 
ties you would consider work- 
ing so that in case your own 
county should be taken, we 
can place you in territory you 
prefer. 


Address H. L. Venderlieth, 
Clreulation Manager, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Ave., Mew Yerk City 





UNADILLA 
The Silo of Economy 


Every dollar pyt into a Unadilla 
comes back many times during its 
long life. You can get at silage 
easier, put it on the stable level 
with least effort, and make all ad- 
justments in perfect safety. 

The reason—its builders madé 
convenience a part of the silo. 
This is why successful dairymen 
praise it, and buy it a second and 


Prices are at 1917 levels. Be 
sure to get your silo erected early. 
The Unadilla is the most econom- 
ical silo to be found. 


Write for particulars and catalog 
UNADILLA SILO CO. 


BoxB, Unadilla, N. Y.or 
Des Moines, Ia. 
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DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address 


H. Clay Glover Co. Inc. 
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A Heart to Heart Talk 


This is going to be a heart to heart 
talk. The editor of this department 
has just finished reading a bunch of 
queries from readers of American 
Agriculturist. He is certainly impres- 
sed with the size of his job. Some- 
how or other he must save his readers 
from throwing their money away. So 
he is ‘going to say over again some 
things said before and will try to 
make it more emphatic und will even 
exaggerate a little here and there, 
if it is possible, for the sake of the 
effect. 

First, then as to oil. Don’t buy 
any oil stock of any kind, at any 
time, of anybody, anywhere. of 
course, theré are good oil companies 
and good oil stock but it takes an ex- 
pert to find them. There are very 
few experts. You might better throw 
your money down your own well on 
the farm than to pretend to invest 
it some well in Texas. I say, “to 
pretend te invest” for it is only a 
pretense. At the very best, oil stocks 
are speculations never investments. 
No matter in what gorgeous colors the 
promoter paints the prospects of his 
oil enterprise leave it alone. 

Perhaps this advice will come too 
late. You may already own a piece 
of paper said to represent shares im 
some oil enterprise. Sell it if you can 
and promise yourself never to indulge 
again. If you can’t sell it, charge it 
to profit and loss or experience or 
whatever you choose to call it. And 
above all if the promoter comes back 
to you with a story that due to some 
unforeseen circumstances his particu- 
lar oil company was not able to make 
a success but that he has arranged 
with some other company to take 
over your shares and give you stock 
in the new concern provided you pay 
a small additional sum for the privi- 
lege, burn his communication up. It 
really doesn’t matter very much what 
you exchange your oil stock for if 
you do not put any more money in 
it. The main thing is to hang on to 
the money. If that is not plain 
enough, the editor does not know 
how to make it any plainer. 


Those in the Banking Business 
Now having disposed of oil let us 
consider the finance companies. Do not 
buy stock in any concern which claims 
to be doing a banking business. It 
may be all right but you let some- 
body else reap the profits in that 
class of investment. There is only 
one kind of banking enterprise you 
should be tempted to invest in. This 
is stock in the bank in which you do 
business. If you have a checking ac- 
count in ycur Iccal bank, as you ought 
to have, and you want to make a con- 
servative investment find out if there 
is any stock of the bank for sale and 
at what price. Send us the quotation, 
the dividend rate and the last state- 
ment of the bank and we will advise 
you. 

The chances are that this will be 
a good investment. At any rate you 
will have the advantage of knowing 
the men who are handling your money 
and that is more than you can say 
when you put your funds into any 
“finance company.” This applies to 
all companies which loan money either 
to individuals on unsecured notes or 
to purchasers of automobiles or to 
dealers in automobiles or who do any 
other kind of a loaning business. We 
do not mean to condemn all of these 
companies. Some of them are well 
managed and serve a useful purpose. 
All we mean to say is that we advise 
against investment in their securities. 
Let someone better acquainted with 
the ins and outs of the money market 
do that. 

Furthermore, wait a long time be- 
fore you buy common stock in any 
kind of business whatsoever. Particu- 
larly do not go into partnership, and 
that is exactly what you do when 
you buy common stock, with people 
you don't know and about whose busi- 
ness ability and record of success you 
have to take somebody else’s word. 
Perhaps sometime by following this 
advice you will miss a profit but in 
the long run you will certainly save 
money. 




















The editor of this department has 





ulation at,that. We © 


Volum 


had a long experience answering jp. 
quiries about investments. Time and 
again his heart has been made sick b 
letters from people who have oa 
their life’s savings into some enter. 
prise which promises well on the sur. 
face but which did not succeed. They 
thought they were investing but Were 
only speculating. Generally it is too 
late to help, so heed this Warning, 
“Don’t buy comimon stock.’ 

The head of one of the greatest 











industrial enterprises in the Uniteg Prof. F 
States left an injunctio at the Penn 

n in his wip ticle tells 
to his, heirs, never on any account snimals for 
to speculate. Money invested at 5 per ee stock 8 


cent on the average, he said, was aj with the ex 
they ought to ask. This man had a 
wide experience in business and in 
finance. His advice was sound. } 
is as.good for you and me as for the 
heirs of his estate. 


Really Investing Moncy 

What then shall we do with ou 
money? There is one security that is 
absolutely safe which is not as wei 
known as it ought to be. You can 
invest as. small a sum vas $20. We 
mean the Treasury Savings Certificates 
on sale at the post offices. These 
come in denominations of $25, $100, 
and $1000, (maturity value) but the 
price you pay is $20, $80 and $809 
respectively. Five years from the date 
on which you buy the certificate it 
matures at the value first stated, 
This is interest at about 4% per cent 
compounded semi-annually. 

There is no other investment g0 
attractive today. The yield is higher 
than that of a Liberty bond. The 
security is exactly the same. There 
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are no coupons to cut. There is no to the c: 
possibility of loss. Each certificate 
even if it is only $25, maturity value, is count for 
registered in the name of the owner ring an 
at Washington. At the end of five who are 
years you will get a check for the j g 
full amount. ° animals 
Now it is our firm conviction, based animal : 
on years of experience, that if one animal | 
reader of this paper should put all days anc 
his spare money in these Treasury ing and 
Saving Certificates, and another yield . g 
to the wiles of the oil stock salesman, mn shape 
the peddler of the securities of the It is the 
finance companies, and the promoter to give « 
of automobile enterprises, at the end sary in 1 


of five years the first would be a 
100 per cent better off than the 













second. 
—_— When 
Beware of Oil Stock it shoule 
Financial Department:—Some time ago 4 of the su 
man offered to sell me a few hundred shares much sl 
of oil stock in the Buffalo Texas O1! Co. of : 
Buffalo, N. Y., a company organized under flesh on 
the common law. He claims that this com ish 
pany Lm. ., several dividends, of % - ish and 
cen s Ss ue at 1s e 
, worth "at the resent — - Ler — su 
consider my buying this stock a good inve green 
t? Are t 
business ‘men?—-(P E, Pan” im taken n 
No Texas oil stock is a good invest: feed. " 
ment. All such stocks are highly ground 
speculative. We have no information meal ‘ 
about this particular company except Good 1 
that its shares were’ originally offered ¢ 
by the company at 10 cents and are makes { 
now offered at 7 to 9 cents. The last feeds is ; 
dividend of which we have any record avoided. 
was paid May 1, 1921. Our advice is cleaned 
that you leave this stock and all stocks feed 
of this kind severely alone. ren 
dietaitinadianine less nex 
About the Bankers Union dk 
Financial Department—Kindly give me ine “et 
formation regarding the reliability of the ock - 
Bankers Union. Do you consider the stock 4 feeds al 
safe investment and what rate will it yield?— : 
A. A., New York. satisfac 
We are unable to get any informa- When 
tion about the Bankers Union. If animal j 
this is one of the so-called financ® . 
companies, we advise against the it- present 
vestment. If you will send us theif it shou 
literature, we will examine it more ia groomer 
detail. stands ¢ 
4 one that 
Suggest You Leave it Alone Near ani 
Financial Department:—Could you give ™ ti 
some leiormetion about th the Guaranty Royal On as | 
ties Oil Company of El Dorado, Ark., for narrow 
vestment purposes?—[Y. M., New Yo quarter: 
We do not know anything about the Dlished 
Guaranty Royalties Oil Company r 
El Dorado, Ark. Any oil enterprise it gin ear] 
that section of the country is 2 ee Season. 
lation and, in our opinion, a very Brust 
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~ Fitting Live Stock for the Show 


Factors That Influence the Judge—By F. L. Bentley 


Prof. F. L. Bentley, of the Department of Animal Husbandry 












the Pennsylvania State College of Agriculture, in the following 
wen tells how farmers and live stock breeders may fit their 
= show ring. He gives in this his ideas on fitting 


animals for the ~ = ee 
live stock gained through years of experience in his association 
ive ‘ 


with the exhibitors of farm animals. 


“2 ANY of the disappointments of 


showing livestock might be 
avoided if owners and keepers 
would give more attention to the 
condition of their livestoek be- 
fore it enters the show ring. Too 
often the prime object in showing livestock 
isthe premium money off ered without any re- 
gard for the future benefit to the exhibitor or 
tothe livestock business. Many times we see 
exhibits of livestock at our fairs 
that are a discredit rather than a 
credit to their owner and to the 
breed to which they belong. Oft- 
times this is due to pure negli- 
gence on the part of the exhibi- 
tor in not having his animals 
properly prepared. We see own- 
ers who have very good individ- 
uals but never give any attention 
to the care of minor things that 
count for a great deal in the show 
ring and to the general public 
who are not capable of sizing up 
animals in this rough state. An 
animal cannot be made a show 
animal in one day. It requires 





weeks before the show is important, using a 
brush which_has pliable bristles, brushing 
lengthwise over the body, using considerable 
pressure. Washing is to be done every week 
or two, using warm water and tar soap. Rub 
and work the hair with the hand and brush 
until all dirt is worked loose. The final 
brushing on a short haired animal should be 
in the same direction as the hair. A woolen 
cloth may be used to advantage in removing 
dirt and dust. 

Clip the hair from the tails of all breeds a 
few weeks before the show. Begin clipping 


above the switch even with the point where 
the fullness of the twist begins, and up to the 





the back is parted with a comb along the back 
bone in one straight line from the neck to the 
tail. Comb the hair straight out to the edge 
of the flat portion of the back. For the long 
haired breeds mark the hair with a straight 
comb from in front of the shoulders to the 
back of the round parallel with the line of 
the back beginning at the extreme edge of 
the flat portion of the back and going down 
toward the belly. The lines should be about 
one and one-fourth inches apart. When all 
the lines are made the’hair should be lightly 
brushed up or horizontal to these lines. This 
will leave the hair in wavy lines as desired. 
The hair in the flanks and defective places 
should be brushed up. If the hair 
‘is short, it is best to show the 
animal smooth. A cloth damp- 
ened with equal parts olive oil 
and denatured alcohol and ap- 
plied lightly to the hair follow- 
ing with the hand to give the 
proper finish, will help in giving 
the animal a shiny appearance. 

The show ring is the best 
school you can attend provided 
you take decisions against you 
as well as for you and try to find 
the reasons for them. 


Preparation of Show Hogs 


Many of our breeders think 








days and months of careful feed- 
ing and fitting to put-an animal 
in shape to enter the show ring. 
It is the purpose of this article 
to give only a few of the many points neces- 
sary in this preparation. 

Dairy and Beef Cattle 


When an animal is to be shown in the fall, 
it should be taken off grass about the middle 
ofthe summer. From this time on it requires 
much skill to put the necessary amount of 
flesh on the animal along with the quality fin- 
ish and bloom necessary to make a winner. 
Some succulent feed such as roots or soilage 
(green feed), should be given, care being 
taken not to give too much of this kind of 
feed. The grain ration should consist of 
ground oats, corn, bran and a little linseed 
meal. Too much corn should be avoided. 
Good leguminous hay, clover or alfalfa, 
makes the best roughage. Variety in the 
feeds is advisable but sudden changes must be 
avoided. Feed as much grain as will be 
cleaned up in thirty or forty minutes, if any 
feed remains remove from feed box and give 
less next time. Quiet and regular feeding 
three times a day is recommended for show 
animals. Do not go to the expense of buying 
“stock feeds” or remedies as home mixed 
feeds are cheaper and equally, if not more, 
satisfactory. 

When a well fed and properly developed 
animal is brought into the show ring it should 
present an attractive appearance. To do this 
It should be halter-broken, trained, well 
groomed and clean. The trained animal that 
stands correctly has a great advantage over 
one that “shys” every time the judge comes 
hear and stands with its feet in such a posi- 
tion as to give the appearance of weak back, 
harrow chest and poorly developed rump and 
quarters. This training cannot be accom- 
Plished in one or two lessons, but should be- 
” early and continue throughout the fitting 

son. 


Brushing thoroughly each day for several 


<m 


A Brace of Well-Mannered Beauties Ready For The Judge 


tailhead, gradually tapering off at the top. 
The head of the Aberdeen-Angus is clipped 
from a point just back of the jaw bone and 
three or four inches back of the ears. Most 
exhibitors prefer to leave the hair on the 
ears. Do not cut the eye lashes or the hair on 
the nose. 


Chkaning and Trimming 


The feet should be kept clean and well 
trimmed. If the toes are too long the animal 
cannot stand or walk properly. Trim the 
hoof by tapering the bottom properly from 
back to front. This can be done with a chisel 
or hoof pincers. A mixture of lamp black 
and oil makes a good hoof polish. Foot 
trouble can be prevented by frequent exercise 
on the ground and by clean, dry stalls. 

A well placed set of horns adds a great 
deal to the appearance of the horned breeds. 
It is an easy matter to train a calf’s horns 
but more difficult for older animals. If the 
horns are not properly set, weights and train- 
ers should be used. Donot try to change the 
horns too quickly. The size of the weight to 
be used can be determined only by study and 
experience. 

The rough surface of the horn is removed 
with a rasp or file, then finished with emery 
paper and polished with a woolen cloth moist- 
ened with oil. A good polish may be made of 
sweet oil and tripoli. A good mineral oil may 
also be used for this purpose. 

If cattle are to be shipped to the show by 
rail, the car should be well bedded and pro- 
visions made to have water. The grain ra- 
tion is reduced while enroute then when the 


‘ show is reached the cattle will eat their regu- 


lar feed. : 

An hour or more before the animal is to be 
shown, moisten the hair with a weak solution 
of creosote dip and soapy water, do not make 
the hair too wet. The hair on the middle of 


that all that is necessary in get- 
ting swine ready for show is, 
bring them in from the lot, load 
them and send them to the show. 
A great many have found from bitter experi- 
ence that such is not the case. At our present 
shows there is always someone with hogs, 
that realizes the importance of care before 
the show and as a consequence, usually takes 
most of the premiums. It is true that any 
good breeder will give his herd good care but 
in most instances, the show hog will need 
some special attention. 

The first essential is to select hogs of the 
proper type. The style and type of hogs has 
changed to meet the demands of the market. 
Unless we select hogs of the modern type, 
our chances of winning are rather remote, 
regardless of the care we may give them be- 
fore the show. 

The modern tendency is, not to have hogs 
of the lard breeds too fat, which means that 
methods of feeding will have to receive some 
attention. Corn, hominy feed or barley 
should make up the base of the ration sup- 
plemented with middlings, bran, tankage or 
linseed oil meal.. If a liberal supply of skim 
milk or buttermilk is available, a part or all 
of the tankage .or linseed oil meal may be 
eliminated. Bone building material such as 
wood ashes or lime is also essential in the 
ration of show hogs. 

Some feeders like to have a mineral mix- 
ture before their hogs all the time. One that 
has proven quite satisfactory for this purpose 
is, equal parts finely ground limestone, salt 
and spent bone black. Good pasture is also 
a valuable asset in fitting hogs. Clover, al- 
falfa or rape are preferred, however, good 
blue grass will give satisfactory results. The 
amount of feed necessary will have to be de- 
termined by the feeder. Some hogs require 
larger: amounts than others for the same 
gains while the condition the feeder desires 
on his hogs will be the biggest factor in de- 
termining the quantity to feed. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Now Up to the Farmers 


The Committee of 21 makes very plain its 
position concerning the suggestion it issued 
relative to improvement of the rural schools. 
Tts mission is to bring forcefully to the atten- 
tion of the residents of New York state the 
exact situation under which the schools are 
conducted, so that the farmers of the state 
may act as they see fit to bring about an edu- 
cation for the country child equivalent to 
that for the boy and girl in the city. There 
is no intention, and no desire on the part of 
the committee to force any of its suggestions 
or recommendations upon the farmers, and 
this position of the committee does not seem 
to be generally understood, particularly by 
those whose views do not accord with the re- 
port. 

The committee has performed a noble task 
in its presentation, and with the completion 
of this phase of the work the real duty of 
finding out just what farm parents feel about 
the schools has just.commenced. American 
Agriculturist has made definite arrangements 
with the Committee of 21 for discussion of 
the problem in these columns, and will shortly 
publish articles intended to bring forth the 
best thought batk of the school problem. 
Any reader of these columns is invited to do 
one or both of the following things: Write 
the Editor your views on what you consider 
the most important phase of rural school im- 
provement, or write us your questions calling 
for further information on the report’ of the 
committee. 





National Policy Needed 


It seems to be a weakness in our form of 
government that the sovereign law of the 
land is not upheld until something happens. 
Tt has taken the horrible butchery and the 
official scandal at Herrin, Ill; the fight with 
the frenzied mob of strikers in West Vir- 
ginia; the railroad rioting in the Chicago 
district, and the radical interference with in- 
terstate commerce in food stuffs and with the 
mails to awaken the government heads to the 
realization of their public duty. The govern- 
ment has now ordered the coal mines to be 
opened, and the miners have been called to 
their duty for the good of the country; the 
railroad strikers have been ordered to cease 
their interference under penalty of govern- 
ment police protection for the railroads, and 
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compulsion of trained men to maintain trans- 
portation has been discussed.. Thus, the sit- 
uation, took a more formidable turn in late 
July, and the tariff, ship subsidy and bonus 
wrangles became minor problems to this 
great call for a national policy on coal and 
railroads. And it is a definite policy on coal 
and railroads which the government has ap- 
parently wished to avoid. 

We believe the time to uphold the will of 
the public is before our national reputation 
has been stained with the affairs cited above. 
Of course, it is easy enough to tell how to 
hold the pail after the milk has been spilled, 
but a clear cut, concise policy, which no one 
can misunderstand, is badly needed right 
now for our future welfare. In the years 
gone by, American Agriculturist has always 
maintained that the country with the least 
government is the best governed nation, and 
it adheres to that belief. The government 
should let business proceed unfettered, but 
as the parent of our great national family 
it should see that public welfare is protected 
a and before lawlessness shows a free 

and. 





Fighting a Great Battle 


The committee for the protection of the 
poultry industry of the American Poultry 
Association, which has been making a valiant 
fight at Washington to secure an equitable 
tariff on shell eggs and egg products, is up 
against formidable opposition. Our readers 
will recall the successful effort which this 
committee made to advance the poultry tariff 
rates in the Senate above those in the House 
—not as much as the committee asked, ex- 
cept on shell eggs, but sufficient to make the 
importation of Chinese egg products less 
profitable. Friends of the poultry industry 
in the Senate has shown themselves stronger 
than in the House, and-the situation would 
look considerably brighter at this time if the 
Senate had the last approval of the tariff 
measure. However, the tariff schedule, when 
the Senate is finished with it, goes to a joint 
committee of the two bodies for further con- 
sideration, and then is to be returned to both 
the House and the Senate for final ratifica- 
tion. 

The bakers, the manufacturers and the 
American capitalists who have backed the 
importation of Chinese eggs have meanwhile 
formed a powerful lobby to break the poul- 
try schedule, and they are craftily playing 
their cards to trump in at the right time. 
Their organized pressure has not been ef- 
fective on the Senate, and right now they are 
amassing their influence upon the joint leg- 
islative committee which will review the 
tariff schedule. The committee is to be made 
up of the senior members from the Senate 
and House the exact number yet to be de- 
cided. 

Unfortunately some of the senior members 
are not sympathetic to poultry needs, and the 
fina] step of the organized poultry industry is 
to make this joint committee understand that 
poultrymen and farmers are right in their 
fight against the eggs produced by coolie la- 
bor. The poultry industry is in its infancy, 
so far as organization is concerned, but grow- 
ing mighty rapidly, and the tariff legislators 
at Washington will do well to turn a sympa- 
thetic ear to the demands of the industry. 





Controlling the Short Haul 


It is an interesting side-light on the grow- 
ing use of motor trucks for farming purposes, 
that the New York state college of agricul- 
ture in its recent statistical study of the prob- 
lem, has discovered 15 per cent more trucks 
on New York farms than reported by the 
federal census. We think a survey conducted 
as of August 1 this year would reveal an even 
more rapid development. Just last week in 
these columns attention was called to the ser- 
ious consideration of motor truck transporta- 
tion for marketing milk by the dairymen 
along the Philadelphia milk shed, who have 
been up against an unfortunate situation in 
the railroad service. Down on Long Island, 
a farmer is considered of the old school who 
does not have a truck to do all of his outside 
hauling. 

As might be expected, the sections of in- 
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tensive market gardening have the grey, 
number of farmer-owned trucks, but 
figures reveal that the commercial frui; 
ritory and concentrated centers of dairy bs 
duction are almost on a par with the ba 
table sections. For example the in hes 
trucking areas of Long Island and po 
County, N. Y., the fruit region south of Le 
Ontario and along the Hudson Valley aj 
the highly specialized areas of milk prea 
tion in central New York lead with from g 
10 per cent of the farmers equipped h 
trucks. The trend of our eastern farming; 
toward specialization, with a safe amount d 
diversity of course, and the natural sequ 
of such management is farm-control of sh 
haul transportation. This accounts in large 
measure for the rapid growth of the motor 
truck idea. 


Their Old Tricks, Again 


The agricultural organizations which hay 
been fostering the Voight anti-filled milk bill, 
to stop interstate commerce in milk subst; 
tutes, must force the Senate to a vote on the 
measure as rapidly as possible, or lose som 
of the favorable momentum which the bi 
gained as it rolled through the House, 
Characteristically, the filled milk inte 
with their train of satellites, have been up ty 
their old trick of begging for time. Just m 
cently they asked for a delay in the Senats 
hearings because they could not “get their ey. 
perts,during vacation time.” But it did no 
work. This subter-refuge has been tried be 
fore. Last year the substitute milk interes; 
secured a delay from the House committee 
agriculture, but when the time was up they 
failed to produce any “experts” at all. 

As the matter now stands, August 1 wil 
be the last date for hearings of all parties on 
the anti-filled milk bill, and those who cannot 
produce their witness and “experts” at that 
time will admit the weakness of their cause, 
There is no vacation time for farmers, and 
the sooner the hearings on this bill are finish 
ed and the Senate is in position to take a. 
tion, the better for the dairy interests and 
the public at large. Early action on the bill 
enhances its chance of passage, and the m- 
dus operandi at the present moment is to 
curb the hearings and to demand the question 



























Conserving Our Eyes 


Not long ago, a prominent college physician 
stated that 21% of our rural school children 
have defective eyes and that, on the matter 
of care of the eyes, country children are not 
being given “as careful cultivation as crops 
and live stock.” There is no question but 
what the conservation of normal eyes is 
one of the most important problems it 
the development -of health work in ow 
schools. Even the brightest child, becomes 
a dull and inefficient pupil if the eyes do no 
have proper care, or if defective eyesight is 
not properly corrected. The last data avail: 
able on defective eyes in rural communities. 
and this with relation to adults, is that 
obtained by the government with respect to 
defective vision in drafted men. These fig: 
ures show that the rural rate of defective 
eyesight in New York was 39% while that 
from the urban or city men was 62.1%; the 
corresponding rates were 31.3% and 39.3% 
in Pennsylvania. No doubt the big differ 
ence in New York state is due to the high 
defective rate in New York City where there 
is such a large foreign population of certail 
races with constitutional tendencies towards 
defective eyes. F 

Within the last few months, the United 
States Bureau of Education signified its al 
proval of eyesight conservation work and the 
Eyesight Conservation Council of Ameria 
has been using its efforts to give the problem 
attention. It is not possible to put an & 
perienced man or woman into every s¢ 
but it is possible for our rural teachers 
make routine tests of the visionary powel 
of their pupils. Mental and educational, # 
well as health factors hinge upon the | 
bility of the child to see well. Instruction ® 
the eye tests in the rural school will ! 
necessitate a large outlay of money, but undé 
competent leadership it would be possible! 
teachers to do much along this line. — 
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Can’t Be Done Overnight 


HE principle of the cooperative wool 
29 pool is right but no one should ex- 
pect that after 50 or 100 years of in- 
dependent hit and miss marketing the farm- 
ers can in one or two years create a coopera- 
tive marketing enterprise that will satisfy all 
people. Wools are easily handled, being non- 
rishable and, therefore, the details of 
marketing should not be exceedingly difficult. 
But right here is an interesting and vital 
situation and is one which sooner or later 
farmers desiring to cooperate with their fel- 
lowmen must admit and remedy. If they do 
not, the word “cooperation” is only a by- 
word. [refer to the disposition of some men 
to take advantage of a cooperative undertak- 
in g i f t h ey 
think it will re- 
sult to their in- 
dividual gain, 
an d Ww i ] ] as 
quickly sell out 
or quit if they 
can make a dol- 
lar by so doing. 
One cannot’ 





by what route 
of reasoning 
these men ar- 
rive at such de- 
cision. They 
admit that it 
seems desir- 
able to cooper- 
ate but their 
actions prove 
that little de- 
pendence can 
be put upon 
their promises. 
This is a most 
unfortunate 
trait. One must 
be a real op- 
timist to feel 
satisfied that 
cooperative 
marketing can 
succeed by placing dependence upon men of 
this kind. 

Some of the men argue this way—“if you 
will show the farmers that it is to their per- 
sonal advantage to cooperate there will be no 
question about their sticking by their associa- 
tion.” No one else than the farmers them- 
selves are interested in cooperation among 
farmers. Therefore, it is their business to 
prove the advantages of their own undertak- 
ing. No outside interest has anything to gain 
by spending time to show the farmer the ad- 
vantages of cooperative marketing. Most 
outside interests are concerned with trying 
to discourage cooperation among farmers.— 
[F. E. Robertson, Manager of the New York 


— Sheep Growers’ Cooperative Associa- 


fund of $2,000,000. 





$1000 on His Strawberries 


AM going to give an account of what I 
think was a good investment. I planted 
an acre of strawberries, and the year fol- 
lowing I had a good fair crop. The average 
Price per quart was 35 to 40 cents. I had 
nearly 150 crates. I paid 4 cents a quart to 
the women and children who picked them. 
I did not have any difficulty in finding pick- 
ers. At the time of the year when these 
Strawberries were ripe many of the larger 
children were out of school and the women of 
the neighborhood also were glad to make a 
ittle extra money, many picking over 100 
quarts a day, and making a fairly attractive 
Wage at short hours. 
€ second year I had a fairly good crop, 
nearly as many as the first, and the price was 
even a little better. It did not take a lot of 
bor and expense to get this patch to produce 
Ins crop. During the first summer after 
Planting, I cultivated and hoed them several 
€s, enough to keep them free from all 


at their meeting for a new hospital at Penn State. 
for only eight beds, and there is a student body of close to 3200 men and women. 
velopment program for Penn State, as recently commented upon in these columns, calls for an emergency building 
This subscription to the fund from the Cambria county men was the beginning of the support 
of potato growers in their part of the state. 
Pennsylvania, who as a body have taken it upon themselves to contribute all the funds necessary for the erection 
of a fine hospital on the college campus. 

will be erected near the main agricultural building at the college. 


ers Tell of Their Experiences 
How Several of Our Friends Overcame the Problems Before Them 


spring of the year. April is the best month, 
except in the case of a late spring, when the 
first of May is all right. 

The soil was put in first class condition be- 
fore planting. I find that the matted row is 
the only practical commercial method. I put 
them in rows 4 feet apart and the plants 15 
inches apart in the rows. The variety I 
planted was the Senator Dunlap, which is an 
early variety and is very produetive and prof- 
itable for growers in New Jersey. I think 
they are one of the best ‘sure-crop varieties. 
They can be depended upon to produce a fair 
crop each season of their bearing period. The 
berry is of nice size, brilliant red in color, 
with prominent yellow seeds. The plants 
seem to resist drouth in a remarkable man- 
ner. When a grower has had good success 


‘ 





CAMBRIA COURTY POTATO GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 


These are the Potato Growers in Cambria County, Pa., Who Started the Drive for More Buildings at Penn State 


The members of the Cambria county, Pa., potato growers’ association, pictured in the above group, raised $2650 
At present the old frame infirmatory at the college has room 


with his berries, I think he should stick to 
them and his methods, that’s what I’ve done. 

When I consider that I made nearly $1,000 
each season on this patch of berries, I think 
it was a very good investment; good enough, 
I think, to be repeated for the benefit of other 
farmers. The amount of the manure and 
fertilizer and the plants was not a big ex- 
pense in this undertaking, amounting only to 
oo $200.—[A. M. Hoffrek, Bergen county, 


How He Raises His Rabbits 
‘ A S I have received many letters from 





your readers asking my methods, I 

want to outline some of the principal 
points in my care of rabbits. To start with, 
it is very important to secure good healthy 
stock and a point to be avoided is the securing 
of animals of cheap or haphazard parentage. 
I tried this once and failed. After the tem- 
porary discouragement, I invested $100 in 
the best rabbits I could get and now I am 
proud of my animals. 

Starting with a group of three does I built 
a hutch 3 by 3 by 6 feet, with a swinging door 
at oneend. The sides of the hutch were cov- 
ered with 1-inch mesh to keep out the rats 
and to keep in the young stock. The top was 
covered with boards and a good roofing paper 
that would not admit the rain. If the hutch 
is built indoors no roofing paper is needed and 
it may be made more conveniently in the 
double deck form. Matched boards or paper 
over the upper tier of hutches is necessary. 

I took a cracker box, put hinges on the 
cover and placed it in the far end of the 
hutch, with a hole cut in the sides 8 by 6 
inches. Clean oats straw was put on the 
floor ef the box. A cigar box tacked to the 
side of the box about 2 inches from the floor 
served as a container for grain food. A clean 
tomate’tan with one side cut off and hung on 
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a nail served as a water can. A chunk of 
rock salt was put in the pen as rabbits become 
fond of salt. 

The hutch is now complete and ready for 
the doe. She must be fed regularly. The 
grain box supplies her with oats, while clover 
hay is thrown into the cage in amounts which 
she will readily clean up. The little hay rack 
constructed at a convenient angle in the 
hutch prevents treading and messing on the 
floor. Once a day she is fed a little green 
stuff. Plenty of fresh water in the tomato 
can is necessary. When the little ones come 
the mother should be givénh some oatmeal and 
milk for the next two days. After that fol- 
low the same ration as before. 

When the youngsters are three days old, . 
look them over carefully and keep the strong, 

fealthy ones 

and destroy the 
weak or de- 
formed ones. 

When they are 

six weeks old, 

part of then 
can be taken 
away from the 
doe; in another 
two or three 
daysremove 
the rest. I feed 
them dry oat- 
meal and give 
them clover 
. hay very spar- 
ingly. When 
the young are 
removed the 
does may be 
bred again. 

I use a yard 
in the summer 
when practic- 
ally all of my 
breeding work 





The proposed university de- 


is done. Only 

It is in conjunction with the campaign of all the potato growers of a few are bred 
; rin the 

The building, which will cost between $150,000 and $200,000 equipped, oil erh 6 
bucks are 


cared for the 
same as the does. The bucks are kept sep- 
arate from the young stock and the does. 
We have started an eastern rabbit club to 
introduce rabbit meat as a source of food. 
Membership is growing rapidly.—[N. B. 
Bogardus, Greene county, N. Y. 





Blasting Tough Stumps 


HE stumps which I have blown up with 
dynamite are of various sizes such as 
are found in any wood job. They are 

mostly chestnut, which is the hardest and 
toughest of all. The roots never seem to de- 
cay. Some are 10 years old and solidly fixed 
in the earth to the present time. The average 
amount of blasting material necessary per 
stump is 1% sticks of stumping powder. I 
use one No. 6 cap and a foot and a half of 
fuse. 

The land where I have recently been blast- 
ing is on a side-hill, facing toward the south- 
east. The top soil is rich black, such as is gen- 
erally found in woodland caused by years of 
accumulation of decayed leaves and vegetable 
matter. It is almost 6 inches deep. The sub- 
soil is a yellow clay of very light texture. 

I can remove an average of 40 or 50 stumps 
per day, taking them just as they come, large 
and small together. They run from 6-foot 
oak to 2 or 3-foot chestnut. This is at the 
rate of an eight-hour working day. 

As I do the work in my spare time, I am 
unable to give the actual cost of removing an 
average stump as I am not familiar with the 
various scales of wages for a man doing this 
type of work. I have stated the amount of 
powder used and the rate at which I can 
blow them with ordinary fuse. It is then 
easy to figure out the cost of blowing the 
stumps by adapting the wage scale to the sec- 
tion in which the estimate is to be made. 

I have recently been busy breaking 

(Continued on page 74) 



































Plow Handle Talks 


Talking It Over with a Farmer Who Knows 











Must Depend on MoneyjReturn 

If I understand aright, the first and 
real object of farm cooperation is to 
make money for the interested parties. 
If there is no more in the check wiien 
the net returns come in than under 
the old order, 
then why have 
the anxiety and 
care? From my 
way of seeing 
the situation, I 
would much 
rather let the 
other fellow 
handle my milk 
and give him a 
good commis- 
sion than to do 
it myself, so 
long as I get my 

















cost of produc- 
tion plus a small 
H. B. COOK profit. In fact, 


whether I get a 
profit or not, if he can handle the 
product to the consumer more ecnom- 
ically than I can do it, even if he gets 
a good commission, I prefer to have 
him do the job. I have a case in hand 
now, where the dealer is getting 33 1-3 
percent as much just for selling our 
milk in a nearby town as we get for 
it, and it is delivered to him. Yet if 
we tried to retail it ourselves probably 
there would be no net gain except the 
satisfaction of doing it ourselves. 

In the final show down in any busi- 
ness, the plan finds itself following 
along lines of least resistance and be- 
ing done by the agency that can do the 
work for the lowest cost. I have the 
weakness of doing things a good many 
times just because I want to do them. 
But eventually, unless the plan fits in- 
to my ability and the natural law of 
events, I finally quit. 

If we cooperate to make money 
then the type of men who are to be 
responsible must have the financiering 
type of mind and habit of thought. 
Somewhere in every business there 
must be some one man or body of men 
who can guess with reasonable cer- 
tainty whether or not the costs will 
be more than the return. This type of 
mind is not lying around loose looking 
for a job. The type, however, that can 
sell propaganda and put things over is 
in great abundance. These people are 
generally of pleasing personality, good 
talkers and dead sure their cause is a 
right one, but who wouldn't be able 
for a moment to make ends meet if 
the money end of administration were 
their task. College men have logically 
become prominent in the development 
of farm enterprises but they are not 
necessarily financiers by any means. 

The Kind of Men Needed 

My experience in educational work 
rather developed quite the opposite 
kind of grey matter, and I doubt if the 


results could be otherwise. A success- 
ful educator must have enough unself- 
ishness in his make-up to think of his 


student first, while the money-maker 
must be directly opposite or he will go 
“busted” sooner or later. To illus- 
trate, New York state is dotted with 
successful business men, every town 
has them. They are successful be- 


have had the selfish type 
of mind. Oh, yes, they contribute to 
charity and public affairs that are 
supported by generous folks, but back 
of it all they see to it that a profit 
is attached to everything. 

Now the G. L. F. has come on to the 
scene and expects to compete with 
these people. If they succeed it will 
come only through the administration 
by a similar type of men. These local 
men have not built their business with 


cause the) 


a salary to maintain them while they 
did it. No, most of them had no sal- 
ary at all during the formative days. 
No amount of theoretical organizing 
ability can make good in the competi- 
tion with the people I am talking 
about. 


Essentially the same human prob- 
lems confront the Dairymen’s League. 
Are those who are responsible for it, 
financiers? Is there any master mind 
in the organization who can call a halt 
and say: “Boys» this won't pay,” or 
does this master mind say: “Boys, we 
are going to put this plan over, all 
heave to”? A good many members of 
the League are beginning to feel that 
this master mind is of the latter kind 
that the dominant idea of the ad- 
ministration is to do a big thing rather 
than a profitable one. The pooling 
nian is theoretically sound as I have 





said a good many times from the plat- 
fdérm and in print. There is, however, 
at present a growing sentiment that 
the expense of execution is too great. 

In expressing this thought it is not 
to give courage to the so called non- 
poolers, who have not as yet, so far as 
I am informed, done anything help- 
ful or constructive. Anybody can kick 
but that alone will wear out both 
parties concerned. The League has 
done a great constructive piece of 
work, which its most violent enemies 
must admit. But if they feel that con- 
structive criticism is out of place and 
that they are beyond it, why that’s bad 
of course, and sooner or later will bear 
fruit. Cooperative farm enterprises 
are sure to develop in some way and 
about the first thing to do for their 
own good is to put them under state 
or Federal restraints not unlike those 
surrounding our banks, trust compan- 
ies and loan associations, for they will 
come as near our pocketbooks as do 
our banks.—[H. E. Cook. 











| Fruit Outlook 





Need for Spraying Showing Up 


Reports from Ohio indicate that 
the frosts and freezes of early spring 
were not the only weather factors to 
give Ohio fruit men cause for worry. 
this cause for worry is 


However, 





promised. Yellow. Transparent and 
Dutchess, as well as peaches, were 
only relatively slightly affected by the 
frost. 


More Apple Scab Than Usual 


Reports from all sections of New 
York indicate that there has been a 
severe outbreak of apple scab fol- 
lowing the unusual period of wet 
weather that prevailed during June 
and early July. The scab fungus is 
usually held in check by the routine 
sprays applied to orchards receiving 
proper care, but long periods of wet 
weather are so favorable to the rapid 
growth of the disease organism that 
it spreads quite rapidly at such times 
and requires the immediate attention 
of the orchardist if serious losses are 
to be avoided. 

The disease has been held in check 
fairly well thus far in most of the 
large commercial plantings in western 
New York, but the fruit growers in 
mid and late July were having a hard 
fight to save the apple crop from 
severe inroads. Lime-sulphur at 
summer strength is still regarded as 
the best means of combating apple 
scab, although promising results are 
being obtained gt the Geneva station, 
N. Y., with dusting: One gallon of 
concentrated lime-sulphur solution to 
40 gallons of water gives satisfactory 
control of the disease with a minimum 
of burning. 








Canada’s Apple Crop 


The Canadian Department of Ag- 
riculture reports on the Canadian 
apple crop. as follows: In British 
Columbia, seventy-five per cent of the 
crop last year or about 793,120 bar- 
rels expected; Ontario, thirty per 
cent larger crop than last year, or 





“ Experienced Beekeepers Find A Well Managed Apiary Pays Big 


This is the season of the year when bees are storing surplus honey and unless 


there are ample storage facilities, swarming will result. 


Swarming during late 


July and early August is very disastrous to the colony for it will have difficulty 


in securing sufficient winter stores. 


The colonies from which these late autumn 


swarms issue, the parent colony, are so weakened that they too, are unable to 


store any surplus. 
swarming results. 


When crowded for room’ the bees become discontented and 
Beekeepers prevent this by the timely addition of supers. 


As soon as the last super is two-thirds full and the bees are capping the cells 
the supers are raised and a new one inserted between them and the hive proper. 
The bees will not only finish filling the last super but will start immediately in 


the new one. 


If, at the end of the season, another super is needed and there 


is insufficient time to completely fill a new one, the last super is not inserted 


above fhe hive proper, but is placed on top of the filled supers. 


This acts as 


an overflow or check valve. 
July is also an excellent time for re-queening. A failing queen may be detected 


by an examination of the sealed brood. 
dication that a new and more vigorous queen is needed. 
keepers realize the value of young, vigorous Italian queens. 


If she is skipping cells it is a fair in- 
Experienced bee- 
After the new 


queen has been introduced in the colony the colony should not be disturbed as 
the new queen is highly nervous and if disturbed may be killed by the 
members of the colony. & 


mainly applied to that class of grow- 
ers who are of the opinion that it 
does not pay to spray. It now ap- 
pears that the cool damp weather 
which has persisted in many parts of 
Ohio is likely to increase the serious- 
ness of fruit tree diseases. 

No climatic conditions favor scab 
and leaf spot more than this kind of 
weather say the fruit men of the 
Ohio agricultural college. Scab is 
showing up very seriously especially 
in central Ohio except in the orchards 
that received the pink or pre-blossom 
spray at the right time and in the 
right manner. It is too late now to 
repair damage except by waiting un- 
til next year. 

The peach leaf curl has developed 
into quite a serious epidemic in the 
Cincinnati and Lake Erie districts 
which constitutes the heaviest peach 
section of the state. Those growers 
who applied the 1-7 lime sulphur 
spray last fall after the leaves had 
dropped are the only ones who seem 
entirely free from the trouble. There 
were a few who got this spray on early 
this past spring before the buds 
cracked. The fall applications seems 
to have been the most satisfactory. 

Reports coming from orchard men 
all over Ohio would indicate that in 
those orchards where diligent spray- 


about 1,150,580 barrels expected; 
Quebec, seventy-five per cent in ex- 
cess of 1921 or 61,600 barrels; New 
Brunswick, twenty-five per cent in ex- 
cess of 1921 or 41,250 barrels; Nova 
Scotia, seventy-five per cent of the 
crop of 1921 or 1,527,000 barrels. 
The crop estimate in these five pro- 
vinces totals 3,573,550 barrels as com- 
pared with a production of 4,046,813 
barrels in 1921 and 3,382,540 barrels 
in 1920. The June 1, 1922 estimate for 
the United States was 179,810,000 
bushels as against 96,881,000 bushels 
for 1921. 


Additional Fruit Estimates 


An important conference of fruit 
growers from Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia and: West Virginia 
was held in Washington on July 11 at- 
tended by marketing officials and by 
railroad officials whose lines intersect 
the leading fruit belts. The chief pur- 
pose of the conference was to obtain 
a fairly reliable estimate of the fruit 
prospects in the different sections so 
that transportation officials will be 
able to cooperate with the growers in 
supplying adequat® transportation fa- 
cilities when the crops are marketed. 
The table below summarizes the re- 
ports, and further bears out the esti- 





ing was practiced-«-normal cfop is ~ mates printed in these 


Columns jy 
Because of the damage by 
ing the last spring, crop eo 
varied widely and the need for ge 
information following the so. 
June drop has been imperative if 
crop movement is to be facilitateg 
A special summary of the Conditig 
and crop estimates on Peac 
apples and commercial app 
prepared by the federal crop 
ing service as of July 1, and the q 
tailed figures were presented at th, 
session by a representative of the } : 
reau of agricultural economics. Hk 
figures for the six states were ag fo}, 
lows: ‘ 


hes, all 


les Wag 
estimat. 


Conditi d i 
ee i iene and Crop Estimates 


Fe pples > 

. condition, total commercial onl t 
estimate esti ot 
N Y 66 27,752 bu 5,551 bbls 89 2aannt 
N J 75 2,181 bus 436 bbls 70 1807 fe 

Pa 56 10,099 bu 1,077 bbls 55 1'373 
Md 45 1,373 bu ‘229 bbis 45 "413 2 
Del 79 764 bu 166 bbls 77 239 fe 
Va 40 8,304 bu 1,522 bbls 53 766 ya 
W Va 40 5,612 bu ‘879 bbls 45 647 





Meeting the Market Demanj 


It seems to be the little Points ip 
marketing farm products which spell 
the difference between good and poop 
prices. Take asparagus for instance 
The use of a fast-colored tape instead 
of the ordinary twine or rigid narrow 
tape means the difference between an 
attractive, sound bunch of asparagus 
and an unattractive bunch which has 
been cut and damaged by the binding 
This comment on aspargus holds 
equally true for celery, and it is the 
attractive, well-tried bunches of celery 
which bring the best price on the 
market. 

Looking into the shipping methods 
of asparagus growers, it will be notic- 
ed that the best farmers are using 4 
good tape in preparation of their 
bunches. Some of the growers in 
New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania, 
who met with splendid success eo. 
operatively this season, laid particy- 
lar stress upon the physical appear- 
ance and attractive arrangement of 
their bunches and crates. One co- 
operative group succeeded so well 
with their asparagus this season that 
they are extremely cautious in giving 
out the secrets of the business. But 
one of the reasons for their success 
was an attractive bunch, properly 
graded and tied. 





Casein Adherent in Sprays 

Recent discussion of the tariff on 
casein by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee has brought attention to some 
of the newer uses for which casein 
is being developed, especially by some 
of our western friends in California, 
Oregon and Washington. Creamer- 
ies in that territory have been en- 
couraging the use of casein to make 
spray materials adhere. The dairy 
interests of the middlewest and east- 
ern states have also been interested in 
both the tariff and the possible uses 
of casein by the fruit men for their 
sprays. 

In the west, considerable experi- 
menting has been done in the orchards 
and apparently the field is a prom- 
ising one. The casein is used as a 
basis for poisons and other sprays 
in the protection of fruit and vege- 
table crops from insects and other 
pests. It has some permanent ad- 
hesive qualities of considerable value 
and the outlook for further develop- 
ment seems encouraging. 


Blasting Tough Stumps 

(Continued from Page 73) 
up stones for/a friend of mine who 
had an orchard of young trees. In be- 
tween the rows were a lot of boulders 
that interfered with the plowing. | 
have taken out almost half of them so 
far and expect to complete the work 
this fall. 

My method is to put an average of 
1% sticks of stumping powder, not 
quite half way, but making a close fit 
underneath the stone. After the exX- 
plosion the stone is lifted compe 
out of the ground. If it does nd 
break in small enough pieces to be re- 
moved on a stone dray I use 60% 
gelatin. The stones averaged 5 feet 
long and 3 feet wide and run a half 
foot to 2 feet thick. . 

In making a road through a bank 
of dirt and stone, with the aid of @ 
team ,and several laborers, I used 
stumping powder to loosen the bank 
and saved the labor of much picking 
up. I made a hole in the ground with 
a@ crowbar every 3 feet and about ? 
feet In depth. A half stick or one 
stick of stumping powder was dis 
charged in the bottom of the hole. It 
worked splendidly. The earth was 
lifted about 2 feet; everything but the 
rocks was shattered. The labor Was 
mostly that with the shovel.—|{ Adolph 










H. Baxtrom, New Jersey. 7 
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By Our Washington Correspondent 






Affairs at the Capital 
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President Approves Farm Bloc 
nington, July 21.—The adjourn- 
ouse of Representatives 
has put a stop to hearings and formal 
progress on rural credits legislation 
for the time being. The Senate has 
<ettled down to the tariff bill, with 
, definite intent not to permit 
anything else to get into the _Pub- 
jie mind. In spite of this the agricult- 
yral interests here see real progress 
peing made toward definite and ade- 
quate rural credit legislation. 

The public will call to mind that at 
arecent gathering at the White House 
president Harding, as he was later 
quoted and as his remarks were char- 
acterized, withdrew his former opposi- 
tion to the agricultural bloc as such, 
and conceded that its organization 
and functioning was a natural result 
of conditions, and that as long as the 
ploc functioned on matter of wide 
national interest it was an asset, and 
not the liability which it had been 
charged as being, to good national life, 
and good legislative procedure. Just 
why, or how the President came to 
this change of mind and heart cannot 
be discussed at this time, but he laid 
down a principle which seems to meet 
popular approval, that the farmer peo- 
ple of the country are sound, loyal, 
peyond reproach, and their prosperity 
is fundamentally necessary, and that 
on this basis, the activities of their 
spokesmen and representatives in 
Washington, when directed in broad 
national lines cannot fail to be wise, 
and of definitely favorable public 
policy. 

Bloc Active in Credit Legislation 


Was 
ment of the H 


a 


If this is conceded—and it is gener- 
ally—then the bloc activities in the 
direction of securing credit legislation 
applicable to and workable for farm- 
ers fulfill all the conditons of the kind 
of activities which the President has 
commended. The bloc is very. active 
at this time on this subject. So, re- 
gardless of House adjournment or Sen- 
ate tariff debate, it can be set down 
that progress is being made toward 
early and safe action on credit legis- 
lation. 

Within the past ten days the com- 
mittee of the bloc, named by Senator 
Capper as the result of a vote in the 
bloc to have such a committee, has 
had before it men from at least a half 
dozen agricultural states, fully con- 
versant with conditions there, to in- 
form its members of credit needs, and 
the kind of laws needed. Senator €ap- 
per, in addition to this, has asked the 
representatives of the larger farm 
organizations for their views on the 
various bills now pending, and for 
such other suggestions as may be in- 
corporated into law. 

A broad question of public policy 
involved as to how far it is wise to 
make borrowing easy to agriculture— 
how great an interest charge farming 
cancarry? The Agricultural bloc con- 
tains some of the leading minds of the 
U. 8. Senate on this subject, Senators 
Capper, Ladd, McNary, Gooding, Kel- 
logg, Lenroot, and Norris having had 
wide and successful experience in 
every phase of the subject. It is, of 
course, too late for action at this ses- 
sion, but it is sure that the matter of 
rural credits will be up for action at 
the next session. 

Muscle Shoals Back to Senate 

The Senate Committee on Agricult- 
ure ended its consideration of the 
Muscle Shoals matter by giving it up 
Without reaching a majority decision. 


On Saturday the Committee tried three 
times to adopt a report, ‘and failing 
each time, voted to report the disa- 
sreement, and throw the matter back 
into the Senate for action. This pleases 


the Ford supporters, who believe that 


they can get a majority vote in the 
Senate for the Ladd bill accepting the 
Ford offer “as is.” 


_The Committee first voted on the 
Ford offer, dividing nine against, and 
seven in favor. Then it voted on a 
Proposal to accept the Ford offer, if 
he Would limit his lease to fifty years 
instead of 100. This was defeated by 
a tie vote, eight to eight. Next they 
Voted on the Norris plan for govern- 
ment operation, and this was defeated 
¥ 2 vote of nine against, and five in 
favor. 


Tariff Struggle Nears Home 


The defeat of the effort to reject 
the vegetable oil tariff proviso, letting 
in free of duty, all oils to be used for 





“non-edible”’ purposes, has stirred up 
a wave of disapproval, sure to lead to 
another vote before final passage. Sen- 
ator Frelinghuysen led the fight to re- 
tain this proviso, and has attracted the 
opposition of the entire agricultural 
group. It bids fair to play someé part 
in the New Jersey campaign. The 
most telling argument made against 
this proviso for free oils for soap mak- 
ers, was the fact that Senator Freling- 
huysen had asked fora fifty percent 
duty on the soaps which might come 
in competition with those made here 
from these free oils. Senator Good- 
ing made this charge, and had the 
support of Senators Kellogg and others 
of the midwestern group. 
Agricultural interests here are tak- 
ing no part in the strike situation, ex- 
cept to put themselves and their orga- 
nizations ‘“‘behind the government” for 
law, order and orderly procedure. The 
rail strike reports are being watched 
carefully to determine if the interstate 









. 


movement of farm produtt is being 
interfered with,and as soon as—or if— 
this is reported, there is likely to be a 
strong. protest from organized agri- 
culture against interference with 
freight car operations. 





Both Appreciate Service 


I am a subscriber to the American Agricul- 
turist and would like to know if you will 
give me some information concerning the 
Bellas Hess company, New York. I recently 
sent them an order for some underwear and 
some imported organdie. I received the un- 
derwear, but in regard to the organdie was 
informed that the balance of the order would 
soon be sent. soon received a card that 
this had been sent and another two weeks 
after _ that, write these people that 
I had not received the goods and _ that 
I didn’t care to wait any longer and wished 
they would refund the balance of $3.45. I 
have never heard from these pecple since. 
Although the amount is very small nevertheless, 
I feel it belongs to me and that they should 
refund it. ‘I would consider it a great favor 
if you would investigate this for me.—[Mrs. 
George Snyder, Erie county, N. Y 

Evidently Bellas Hess had lost track 
of the matter although they desired to 
be perfectly fair with Mrs. Snyder. 
American Agriculturist wrote this 
company calling their attention to the 
matter. Without a doubt their failure 
to reply to Mrs. Snyder was uninten- 
tional in the fact their letter indicates 
.that they also appreciate service for 
they wrote to the effect that they ap- 
preciated the fact that their attention 


. * 5 ° 
~ ‘ f 


had been called to the matter. That 
both sides were satisfied is indicated 
by Mrs. Snyder’s letter in which she 
states that it was just a week from the 
date she wrote her first letter that she 
received a check covering the full 


amount, 
Very often big houses lose track 
temporarily of small transactions. 


Through our service bureau we are 
able to reach the adjustment depart- 
ment and get immediate, satisfaction, 
whereas individuals sometimes have 
difficulty in obtaining this service due 
to the fact that their correspondence 
is directed to the wrong department. 





Please enter my subscription for the 
American Agriculturist. I am sorry I 
overlooked this, but I have been 
rushed with work this spring so do 
not think for a minute that I do not 
like the good old American Agricul- 
turist—[J. C. Dieterich, Alleghany 
county, Pa. ° 
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Cuticura Soap 


-——— AND OINTMENT = 


Clear the Skin 


Soh. Oinmentst Laboratation Dept, Malden, Mass. 














































oodrich 


ANNOUNCES 
new tire prices 


—lowest cost mileage ever known 


Effective July 20th, Goodrich established a revised price list that is a base 
line of tire value. It gives the motorist the buying advantage of knowin 
that whatever size tire he selects is of the same 
one-quality standard. 


It gives him the longest mileage, the most satisfactory service and the 
highest quality his money can buy. Results will prove that it is impossible 
to buy tire mileage at lower cost. 


Think of being able to buy 


ilvertown Cords — 


at such prices as these: 


quality — the Goodric 














SIZE 


BASE LINE PRICE |] SIZE 


BASE LINE PRICE 





30x3% Cl. 
31x 3.85 “ 
30x34S.B. 
32x34 “ 
| 3ix4 * 
32x4 * 
33x4 * 





$13.50 
15.95 
15.95 
22.95 
26.45 
29.15 
30.05 


32x44 “ 
33x44 “ 
34x4% “ 
35x4’% “ 
33x5 * 
35x5 * 


34x4 S.B. 


$30.85 
37.70 
38.55 
39.50 
40.70 
46.95 
49.30 





New base line prices are also effective on Goodrich Fabric Tires: 





SIZE 


BASE LINE PRICE |} SIZE 


BASE LINE PRICE 





30x3 “55” 
30x34 “ 
32x3% 3&5. 


(Safety) 








32 x4 nae 
33x4 “ 
34 x4 6“ 


$ 9.65 
10.65 
16.30 


$21.20 
22.35 
22.85 





























No extra charge for excise tax. This tax is paid by Goodrich 


This revised price list affords the motorist a definite 
tire prices as Goodrich Tires are the definite standard of tire quality. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
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CATTLE BREEDERS ~ 
HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


Rorn March 2ist. 1922. Sire. Lilly Colantha Pontiac, 
No. 328241. He by Sir Colantha Edith Pontiac whose 
dam at 5 years made 480.9 tbs. milk, 30.09 Ibs. but- 
ter in 7? Gays: 2116.8 lbs. milk. 115.75 Ibs butter in 





30 days. Dam of calf, Beauty Onyx Pontiac. She 
ts the dam of Small Hopes Cornucopia Beauty. 
record at 2 srs 3 mos. 9 days old of 53 Ibs. milk 
{ day; 346.8 Ibs. milk. 15.61 Ibs butter in 7 days 
3 months and 11 days after calving This calf is 


seven-cights white. a fine, straight. square individual. 
Price ‘$60.00 registered. transferred and crated 


BRADLEY FULLER. Utiea, N. Y. 


25 Registered Holstein Heifers 


An etceptionally fine lot of well grown, 
marked 2 and 3 yr olds. mostly due 
fall and early winter 

Buy the bunch and double your money. 
Registered service bulls. 
Twe cars fine grade cows. 


J. A. LEACH. 





nicely 
to freshen this 


Phone 973 N Tf 


Holstein Cows for Sale 


150 extra cice large Holstein cows that will freshen 
between cow and Sept. Ist They are young and good 
Producers Satisfaction guaranteed and prices right 
1 car load of registered heifers priced for a@ quick sale. 


W. E. Totman 
Phone 1368 Cortland, N. Y. 


125 Grad: HOLSTEIN COWS 


The greater portion of these cows, are fresh and close 
to calving. They are in fine condition, extra heavy 
milkers large in size: also a few choice Guernsey cows. 


F. P SAUNDERS Certiand, N. Y. 


Cortland 








REGISTERED HOLSTEIN HEIFER AND BULL 


Calves at farmers’ prices Write your wants 
Shipments COD. if you wish The most oppor- 
tune time to start with Holsteins which we hare 
ever Bnown Cc. W. ELLIS, JR. 

Maple Lawn Farm Cortiand, N. Y. 


—— 





SWINE BREEDERS 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Special offering of 
Service Boars 


4.0. & H.B. HARPENDING. Box 10, Dundee, N.Y. 
—_ - 


— 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


MABTOK Baby Chase 


Postage PAID. 95% live 
arrival guaranteed. 
MONTH'S FEED 
FREE with each order. A 
Hatch every week all year. 
40 Breeds of Chicks, 4 Breeds of Ducklings, Select and 
Exhibition Grades. Catalogue Free. 

NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 31, Gambier, Ohio 








Get our low July 
July chicks 


‘or January iayers. 

















Roselawn Chicks Live 


19000 pure bred Barred Rock and R. 1. Red 
chicks for June, July, and August. $14.00 per 
Hundred. immediate and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Prices of other breeds on request. 

Roselawn Poultry Farm and Hatchery 
Dept. 0 Ottsville, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS 


AT BARGAIN PRICES 
Rocks, Reds. Wyan., Mino Prepaid 
livery Guaranteed. Catalog Free. 
RELIABLE HATCHERY 
MC ALISTERVILLE, 














Safe De- 


Sox 25 PA. 


' BABY CHICKS 


latched by the best system of Incubation from high 
class bred to tay stock. Barred Rocks, Bu ocks, 
Reds, Anconas, lic each; White Wyandottes, Black 
Minorcas, l5e each; White Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
Sc each. Pekin Ducklings 3@c each. Safe delivery 
guaranteed by prepaid parce! post. 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM NUNDA, NW. Y. 


HUMMERS FAMOUS CHICKS 


Pew: taghorn $14 per 100. R.1. Red $16 per 100. 
inore: Ancona 17 100. Rar Rock 13 per 190. 
White Leghore 10 per 100. $95 per 1000. 
Prompt delivery; busky vigorous chix 


E. R. Hummer & Ce., Frenchtown, WN. J. 











Feb. & March Hatched. $120 per 100. 
MIXED $65 per 50 28 r 20. April & May 
Hatched. $100 per 100. $52.50 per 50 


$22.00 per 20. Satisfaction Safe arrival 


PULLETS guaranteed. Make early winter layers. 


HIGHLAND FARM, Sellersville, Pa. 


Chickens 2 Weeks Old 


White Leghorn $16.00 per 100. Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
Rocks or Anconas $18 00 per 100. 


Empire Hatchery Seward, N. Y. 


PULLETS 
Several thousand vigorous March and April hatched 
birds from high laying parentage. White and Brown 
Leghorns, R. I. Reds, B. P. Rocks, W. Wyandottes, 
B. Minorcas, Anconas Prices reasonable 
Galen Farms Box 200 Clyde, New York 











~ Poultry and Stock 


Timely Notes About Live Stock Problems 











Progress of the Wool Pool 


F. E. ROBERTSON. MANAGER 


The third year of cooperative wool 
grading and marketing in New York 
is starting off with good prospects. 
Something more than 275,000 pounds 
of wool has thus far been consigned 
to the association warehouse at Syra- 
cuse, to be graded and made ready 
for market. It is very apparent that 
the leading sheep growers are satis- 
fied that it is better to market their 
product in a graded state rather than 
ungraded. They have already proven 
that through organized effort they can 
supervise and control the marketing 
of one product of their labor. 

On June 30 wool had been received 
from 15 of the organized counties. 
Practically all consignments will have 
been received by August 1. Many 
sheep growers from counties wherein 
no organization exists are also ship- 
ping wools which, of course, the state 
association receives and markets in 
the same way as though they were 
regular “members of county associa- 
tions. Shipments of wool are received 
from Vermont and Pennsylvania. 

The county associations are effect- 
ing rather binding agreements with 
their members and in turn the county 
association are contracting with their 
state association to deliver the wools 
of their members. This plan when 


completed will give the officers reas- 
onable assurance as to the quantity of 


Modern type calls for a hog that is 
strong in bone and stands well upon 
its toes; exercise is essential in build- 
ing up these characteristics. The feet 
should be watched and must he 
trimmed when toes show signs of 
getting long. 

Wallows containing clean water 
are of material assistance in fitting 
hogs but mud holes for this purpose 
should be avoided. The hogs should 
be brushed frequently and the skin 
and hair oiled to keep it soft and 
pliable. Any Mineral oil or crude 
oil will serve this purpose. Wash- 
ing once and a while with soap and 
water will also aid in keeping the 
skin and hair in good condition. 

About a week before the hogs are 
to be taken to the show the hair on 
the ears and tail should be clipped. 
A pair of hand clippers is the most 
satisfactory tool for this purpose al- 
though a very good job can be done 
with heavy scissors or sheep shears. 

At the show the brush should be 
used often and the hog kept clean. 
An hour or so before the hog is 
taken into the show ring a light ap- 
plication of mineral oil will add to 
the appearance of the coat. Do not 
use too much oil but just enough to 
give the hair a glossy appearance 
but not look greasy. For the black 
breeds the addition of lamp black 
to the oil will help the appearance, 
care being taken not to get this'on the 
white spots. 











A Convenient, Easily-made, and Efficient “Cooler” for Breaking Up Broody Hens 


Broody hens are a pest during the summer months and offer the poultryman 


a continual source of annoyance. 
pipe for a cross bar. 


Note the canvas cover, 
used as a protection during inclement weather. 


This contrivance is supported by an iron 


thrown back, which may be 
Before releasing the birds 


from the breaking coop, experienced poultrymén place a celluloid band on 


the leg of each bird which identifies the habitual offender. 
By this method the flock may be rid of the un- 


bands for different months. 


Some use colored 


productive birds, for the habitual sitter is the habitual loafer, and should be 
started on her trip to the table as soon as she is identified. 


wool to be marketed from year to 
year. 

Local dealers are buying wool 
throughout the state at prices quite 
uniformly 10 to 12 cents below the 
price which graded wool will bring 
when ready for market. 


Fitting Live Stock for Show 


(Continued from page 71) 


Exercise for the Animals 
As is the case with all classes of 
animals, an abundance of exercise is 
essential in fitting hogs for show. This 
tends to keep the hog in good physi- 
cal condition and to firm the flesh. 

















profits 
hold over will be laying by earliest Spring. 


25 50 

Wh., Bik. er Br. Legherns $3.00 $5.25 

Barred Rocks 3.75 6.75 

White Rocks or R. I. Reds 4.00 7.75 
White Wyandoettes, Black 

Minoreas or Ancenas 4.75 9.25 

Mixed Broiler Chicks 2.50 4.50 


White Leghorns, Pen 2 4.00 7.75 

Barred Rocks 4.75 9.25 
| Post with safe delive f foll 

Pus aes Send Fe — lor on cores 


IQUALITY CHICKS 
Profitable Broilers by November 


Rroile Br 
than at any other time by ordering alot of chicks now. The pullets you 


SPECIAL MATING 


teed wii 
y order or registered letter--cannot be thipped GOD. _ 


W. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 








ices high. You can realize bigger 

























100 ( 
$10.00 «$47.50 $ 95.00 

13.00 62.50 120.00 

15.00 72.50 140-00 

{8.00 

8.00 40.00 

15.00 72.50 140.00 

18.00 85.00 









count 








In showing hogs a light hurdle or 
stick is necessary. A little time spent 
in training the hog to stand and to 
pecome accustomed to strangers be- 
fore the show, will prove valuable. 
Always keep one eye on your hog 
and the other on the judge while in 
the show ring, but do not annoy the 
judge by continually driving your 
hog in front of him or under his 
feet. Showing can be overdone as 
well as underdone. Imagine your- 
self in the place of the judge when 
showing and be guarded accordingly. 


When Exhibiting Sheep 

One of the chief factors in fitting 
sheep for breeding classes is to be 
familiar with the modern type of the 
breed to be fitted. No sheep, no 
matter how well fitted can be a win- 
ner if it does not have the correct 
type. Never fit sheep for the show 
ring that are not built right. 

The time to start fitting sheep for 
the breeding classes depends upon the 
age of the sheep and the condition 
they are m. An aged ewe in good 
living condition may be put into 
proper condition in two and one-half 
to three months, while it will take 
longer to fit a lamb. However, the 
shepherd must use his own judgment 
and should know when they are in 
best condition. 

In order to keep lambs growing they 
must be given an abundance of feed. 





or “alfalfa hay, rape and cabbap, 
the best roughage for fitting —_ 
combination of bran, oats, oj. 
and a little corn should make 
isfactory grain ration, During 
weather too much corn must not 
fed but the ration should contain 
liberal amount of green feed, . 
of our best sheep men rec 
cracked field peas or cow pean a 
claim that this tends to firm the fl 
The feed for older sheep is much 
same as for lambs. They may be ¢ 
more grain if needed to get them 
enough but overfeeding in aj Casey 
should be avoided. Sheep are 
quartered in a cool barn or sheq dur. 
ing the day and turned on goog Das. 
ture at night. Exercise is very jp, 
portant in fitting any kind of shee 
and is indispensable in keeping them 
firm. 


Trimming the Fleece 


Trimming sheep is done to Rive 
them a better appearance in the show 
ring just as it does cattle and horseg 
The trimming is begun just as Soon ag 
the wool is long enough that it may 
be worked with hand shears, To 
make a good job requires experiencg 
and patience. However, with some 
practice the beginner can do a fair job, 
Two or three trimmings should put 
the sheep in good shape. A pair of 
hand shears, a bucket of water, , 
coarse stubble brush or card and q 
finer brush to wet the wool and bring 
it to the surface are necessary. Be. 
gin to trim on the top of the shoulder 
working back to the hips and tail ang 
using care to make the back level, 
Trim the rear end to correspond with 
the back, then the sides from the 
shoulder back to the thigh. If the 
operator cannot use the shears with 
his left hand, it will be nécessary to 
start at the thigh and work forward 
on the right side. Trim the breast 
then the neck, and finish the head, 
Only enough wool should be taken 
off in any place to square the animal 
properly. It is not necessary to follow 
in detail the method outlined, but ths 
successful trimmer will always follow 
a set way and not clip a little one 
place and then jump to another. Ip 
case the covering of wool on the face 
and legs counts (as with the Shrop- 
shire) for a great deal, and this be- 
comes matted together, it should te 
washed with warm water, using a 
woolen cloth. 

When the wool at the rear becomes 
dirty and stained, wash with warm 
water and soap. The locks should not 
be clipped off as it will give the sheep 
a hollow appearance in the twist. 

After the sheep are well trimmed 
and their fleeces are smooth, they 
should be covered with blankets They 
should be adjusted to fit smoothly, 
otherwise they may cut into the fleece 
and mar its appearance. 

It is just as important to train 
sheep to stand correctly as it is to 
train horses and cattle. The exhibitor 
should not neglect this point of the 
show fitting. Wild and unwieldy sheep 
always make a poor showing. 

The feet need careful attention and 
when the hoof shows any sign of be- 
coming long it should be cut, the best 
instruments for this being a sharp 
knife and a pair of pruning shears. 

When fitting sheep, take care that 
they do not get wet. The sheep should 
be washed thoroughly two or three 
months before the show but after that 
the fleece must not be exposed to 
heavy rains. If the fleece is spoiled 
after it has been trimmed once oF 
twice it is difficult to get it right again. 
While it is advised that show sheep 
be turned on pasture at night, care 
must be taken that shelter can be had 
in case of rain. 

Probably no class of livestock are 
put into the show ring. at some of our 
smaller fairs, with less thought as to 
appearances than are sheep. Burty 
fleeces, tags, cotted fleeces and thin 
fleshed sheep should be barred from 
all show rings. 


Care of Stave Silo The wood stave 
silo should have special attention 4 
the hot. dry days of summer 4? 
proach. The staves usually dry ou 
considerably when the silo is empty 
and the hoops generally need tight- 
ening to keep the structure firm and 
rigid. Such attention may prevent 
its being blown down or twisted out 
of shape. 





















Each Quail on the farm saves five 
dollars to the owner in crops S@ 
from the bugs it eats. Someone hat 
figured it out. Perhaps it {is 
$4.75 or perhaps a few cents more 
At any rate, spare the Quail, the 
farmers’ friend. Protect them from 
gunners by posting your farm and ® 
flock will make your farm its 
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silo that offers the b..t 
== protection, lasts, longest 
and looks best. Craine Triple Wall 
Silos are designed and built with 
that very purpose in view. 

¢ walls to protect your silage, 
sr ecide wall of fitted, upright 
staves, then a wall of heavy water- 
proof, frost-resisting silafelt, and 
then an outside wall of handsome, 
strong spiral Crainelox covering. 
This makes a silo reinforced at 
every square inch of its surface 
. that keeps silage perfectly in any 
season or climate. 


REBUILD OLD STAVE 
SILOS into Craines at 
about half the cost of 
new silos. Before buy- 
ing any Silo send for a 
Craine Catalog. If you 
want a Craine Silo in 
time this year, write 
now. 


CRAINE SILO 


0., Inc. 
Box 120 Norwich, N. Y. 


A CRAINE 


TRIPLE WALL 
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You Can Make 
Money Milling Flour 


One of the best paying and most dignified busi- 
" nesses you can get in, 

: or put your boy in now- 

. is flour milling. 

On a comparatively 
small investment, and 
without any previous 
milling experience you 
own and run the 


ean 
mderful ‘* Midget ” 

















“Midget” Marvel 


Self-Contained Roller Flour Mitt 


its on wheat out and flour 
rst eight months I made a 
” says A. H. Ling, Jet- 
ts from the “Midget” 


Saves the high frei; 
and feed in. “The 
net profit of over $8000. 


x as $6000 
when I pougst my 25 bafrel ‘‘Midget,” and the 
little mill pulled me clean out of the hole long 
fore I ght 40 el mill from you, 


ill can make. 
Write for free book, ““The Story of a Wonderful 
Flour Mill,”’ trial offer, terms, et 


Cc. 
Anglo-American Mill Company, Inc. 
2136-2204 Trust Building, Owensboro, Ky. 


“MINERAL 
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\ HEAVES 


$3 Package 
guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or 
money refunded. 
$1 Package sufficient 
for ordinary cases l 
> Postpaid on rec~int ofprice. FS 
Writefordescripise booklet 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 


SILO FOR *145=- 


We sell direct frem eur Faetery. 
No agents te pay 


All silos in this sale are highest grade, 
genuine clear Oregon Fir, fully 
equipped with all our latest improve- 
ments. Subject to inspection at your 
Station. You can save money by 
buying direct if you write at once. 


INTERNATIONAL SILO COMPANY 
112 Flood Building, Meadville. Pa, 


| SYMPTOMS \ 


Its Merits | 
SEND TODAY jf 

















DOWN “~ 
ONE YEAR ; ¢ 
TO PAY 


3 op 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
imore dy whet they save lags: 

coe, Buy from 





from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar troubles 
at beni going — It — 
y but quickly an results 
are lastin . Does not Diister or re- 
move the and horre can be 
worked. Page 17in pamphlet with 
i each bottle tells how. $2.50 a 
wilt delivered. Horse Book 9 R Free. 
**- YOUNG, Ine., 579 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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LAMENESS 











Dairy Husband: y 














August Prices on Pooled Milk 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association has .voted tq recommend 
an advance in price of 47 cents per 
hundred for class 1 milk, a cent a 
quart above July prices. This increase 
is identical to the July increase over 
June prices. The cooperative also an- 
nounces a change in Class 3, creating 
a 10-cent differential in favor of milk 
going into condensed, evaporated and 
powdered form, over that going into 
hard cheeses. 

The August price of Class 1 pooled 
milk for fluid consumption was voted 
$2.69 per 100 in the base freight zone 
of 201—210 miles from New York city, 
for 3% milk. Class 2 milk, used chef- 
ly in the manufacture of cream and 
ice cream was voted at $2.00. Class 3 
is now divided into classes 3 A and 3 B. 
For Class 3 A, milk used chiefly in the 
manufacture of evaporated, condensed 
and powdered milk, the price was 
voted at 40c per hundred pounds above 
the price for, milk based on butter 


quotations for the current month. For 
Class 3B, milk used chiefly in the 
manufacture of hard cheese, a 30c 
differential was voted. For Class 4, 


milk used chiefly in the manufacture 
of butter and American cheese, the 
price was voted to be the same as July, 
determined on market quotations for 
those commodities. 


. . 
Choosing a Herd Sire 
The experience of the dairy depart- 
ment of the Geneva, N. Y. station in 
the use of herd sires is most interest- 
ing in the manner in which the sire 
may control the production and the 
ultimate value of a herd. As one of 
the members of the department said, 


“The amount of milk any herd may 
produce in the future is determined 
to a considerable extent by the kind 
of bull that is in the herd. The bull 


should not only be purebred but 
should also be of the highest produc- 
ing parentage and of good type which 
usually means that the daughters will 
make good cows.” 

The bull that was used in the sta- 
tion Jersey herd from 1903 to 1907 
inclusive, sired the best daughters of 
any bull used up to the present time. 
His daughters averaged for their 
highest yearly record 69 pounds but- 
terfat more than their dams’ best rec- 
ords. 

However, from 1915 to 1917 for ex- 
perimental purposes, an inferior bull 


was used. He sired the poorest 
daughters of any bull used in the 
herd. As two-year-old heifers his 


daughters averaged 89 pounds butter- 
fat per vear than their dams. 
This shows to a large degree that an 


less 


inferior animal can reduce the pro- 
ducing qualities of a herd fully as 
easily and as quickly as a superior 


animal can improve the herd’s stand- 
ard. 

Cc. H. Mason, a successful farmer 
and breeder of Cattaraugus county, 
N. Y., and ‘farmers’ institute lecturer, 
often tells his audiences that the kind 
of bull to buy is one whose ancestry 
shows production greater than the 




















most popular. 























best cow in his herd. It was Mr. Ma- 
son’s experience that by using a pure- 
bred and high producing sire the 
average production of his herd was in- 
creased over from the 3000 pound 
class to 9000 pounds in a very few 
years. 


“A Sane Doctrine today is to keep 
fewer cows, and to feed this few bet- 
ter. This will mean less labor, 


greater profits per farm, and it will 
not increase the surplus of milk on 
the market. 







































































Here is One of Pennsylvania’s.Champion Guernseys 


Golden Secret’s Pearl is now the Pennsylvania leader in class E with a record 
of 17,004 pounds milk and 794.4 butterfat, an average test or 4.66 percent. A 
three-quarter sister of this splendid individual, Hoper of Pomeroy, 3rd, is the 
Pennsylvania leader of class DD. The latter carried a calf 265 days of her 
testing period thereby qualifying for the double letter class. 
of these herd-mates strengthens the reputation of Langwater Golder Secret, 
their sire, and their maternal grand sire, Langwater Royal. 
are in the herd of M. T. Philips of Pomeroy, Pa. owner of the famous Maple 
Shade herd of Guernseys which consists of about 60 head. 


The performance 


Both these animals 
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®COCONY” doesn’t just happen f& 
be the recognized leader among 
gasolines—the accepted standard in 
quality. The latest refining methods 
and constant, scrupulous testing make 
it and keep it uniformly dependable, 


It is this that makes Socony the most 
satisfactory gasoline to use and insures 
best results. It is long experience of 
this satisfaction that has made it the 


€6.V¥.S.PaT. Ore 


GASOLINE 


Every gallon dependable everywhere 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORE 















NY 





26 Broadway 





SKINNER HYDRAULIC 
Barrel Heading Press 


An improved, 
practical press 
that does un- 
usually good 
work. Run by 
individual 
motor drive, or 
belt drive. 

Valves are 
rotary type, 
practically 
wear-proof, 


Pump con- 
sumesnopower 
except when 


pressing head 
into barrel. 
Other good 
points that ap- 
peal to busy 
men. Write us 
for fuller des- 
cription. 


SKINNER MACHINERY CO. 


Fourth Street, Dunedin, Florida. 














FARQUHAR CIDER PRESS 


This Hydraulic Press will work up’ your apple culls 
into profitable cider. You can make money press- 
ee ele ee env power ang 

1 ice W 5 { 
pat A expense. Sizes for individual and 
merchant service Also a complete line 0° 


Pum Racks, Cloths, 
Catalogue and instructive 
hooklet “‘By-Produts of 
Fruit’’ free to orchard- 
ists on request. 

















We also make Engines 
and Bollors, Sawmills 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


Each initial or 


number 
aseword 





Plants (seven or eight millions of them) Field 
grown pedigree seed, re-rooted and selected slente 
Cabbage plants, Danish Ballhead, No. 24 (heaviest 
Siekier in tons per acre of ’ strains tested); Copen- 
fhagen Market, No. 11 (best of 25 strains tested); 
Enkbuizen Glory (best of 21 strains tested) All 
Head Karly; Succession: Surehead; Karly Flat Dutch; 
Late Flat Dutch; Red Danish Stonehead: Red Rock, 
Karly Summer; Winningstadt; Autumn Kink; Late 
#tonehead; All seasons Drumhead Savory $2.00 
per 1000; 500, $1.50 oo, $1.00 600,000 re-rooted 
Bnowball cauliflower plants (strain used by mem 
bers of the Lone Island Cauliflower Association) 
Selected plants $5.00 per 1000; 500, $5.00; 300, $2.00; 
™0, 50; 100, $1.00 Brussels Sprouts, same price 
@ Cabbage plants Re-rooted celery plants. Selected 
Jants Golden Self Bleaching (French seed), Basy 
leaching: White Plume (Mrench seed) Giant, Pascal 
Prench seed); Winter Queen; Golden Heart, French 
ioe Ribbed (French seed), $5.00 per 1000 0, 
2.00: 200 $1.50; 200, $1.25: 100, &0c Established 


4 years We do not raise a cheap grade of plants 
Our plants are good all the way through and will 
produce heavier crops than ordinary plants No busi- 

V¥. ROCHELLE & SONS, 


fess done on Sunday. F. 
Chester, New Jersey 





CABBAGE, CELERY, BRUSSELS SPROUTS, 
,000,000 Cabbage plants, (fleld-grown), Fine plants. 


anish Balihead, (Apenhagen Market, Enkhuizen 
lory, Succession, All Head Early, Surehead, Flat 
ich, DPrumhead Savoy, TIronhead Savoy, Red 
Yanish, Stonehead, Wakefield and Early Summer 


1.75 per 1000; 5000 for $8.00; 500, $1 Re- rooted 
Cabbage plants, $2.00 per 1000. Special Strain No. 


Danish, 26 tons per acre, $2.25 per 1000 


£00,000 Brussels Sprout plants: Danish Giant and 


Long Island Dwarf, $3.00 per 1000: 5000 for $12.00 


3,000,000 Celery plants Ready now for imme- 
diate shipment. White Plume, Winter Queen, Golden 
Heart, Giant Pascal and Sanford’s Easy Blanching. 


$2.50 per 10900: re-rooted, $3.00 per 1000 


Golden Self Blanching (French {Grown Seed), $5.00 


per 1000: re-rooted, $3.75 per 10 


All Celery plants are grown jun best strains of seed 


and plants are fine 


Any plants sent Parcel Post or Express, packed in 


damp moss. 


Gend for free list of all vegetable plants. Cash 
with order. please. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morris- 
town, N. J 


FLOWER PLANTS Canterbury bells, Hollyhock, 


eolumbine, delphinium, foxglove, gaillardia, golden 





glow, forget-me-not, phlox, shasta daisy, sweet Wi 
fiam and other hardy perennials; aster, pansy, salvia, 
enapdragon, salpiglossis, Chinese pinks, candytuft, 
firebush, petunia, portulaca, zinnia, verbena and 
Other annuals. Catalogue free. HARRY D. SQUIRES, 
Good Ground, N y 
——_— a — 
STRAW BERRY “PLANTS for Aus ust and fall plant- 
ing. Pot-grown and runner plants that will bear 
fruit, next summer Raspberry, blackberry, dewherry, 


loganberry, gooseberry, currant, grape plants, roses, 
shrubs for fall planting. Catalogue free. HARRY D 
QU IRES, Good Ground, N. Y 





CAU LIF LOW E R, ‘Sw EeT Pot ATO, TOMATO 
Pepper, beet, cabbage, celery, egg plant, hop, mint, 


1 leek, ain, parsley, swiss chard plants; aspara 
rhubarb, horseradish roots Catalogue = free. 
fa RY Pp. reat IRES, Good Ground, N. Y 


Cash 
must accom AMERBCAN AGRICULTURIST 














EGGS AND POULTRY 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City pp. 














CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, SPROUT. , and | Celery 


of day-old chicks, 


ing of eggs. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 


and 


GENT TS—Our soap and Toilet qpuiete plan is a 
Get our free sample case offer. HO-RO-CO. 


177 Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 





BETTER au ALITY | 





$12: 
Rocks, 


per 


geen w ares LEGHORN HENS—Laying a 

per 0. $65.00 50. $18 o7zen 
Reds, Wan. & Leghorn pullets, coy hatched 
$85.00 per 50. $37.50 per 20. H. A. SOUDER, 
Sellersville, Pa. 


second-hand egg-cases; Satis- 
STANDARD EGG CASE CO.. 
Street, New York. 

















Phonograph Company Fails 








MISCELDANEOUS 








livery guaranteed 
McAlisterville, Pa., Box 


eC Y ee 7c. and up. Will ship by parcel post 


D. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns and mixed. 


Catalog \ om Cc. M. LAUVER, 


FOR ‘SALE—10 i. 








I SALE-—Single Comb White Leghorn Pullets 
from high producing stock. Write for prices and in- 
formation. L. P. SCHELL, Truxton, N. Y. z 








PULLETS—White, brown, buff Lechorns, 


Reds, 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Minorcas. FOREST FARM. 
Rockaway, New Jersey. 





BABY CHICKS, White Leghorns *. 00 


per_ 100. 
Reds, Anconas, Barred Rock EMPIRE 
HATCHERY, Seward, N. Y¥. 


” Box 





CATTLE 





INVESTING $2.90 in advertising in The American 
Acriculturist I have sold to satisfied customers in the 


every way. Price $600.00. REED CHAMPLIN, 
fred Station, Allegany Co., N. Y. 


past two months over 200.00 worth of Ayrshire 
cattle. I now offer herd of five young Registered Ayr- 
shire cows in_ milk, best of udders and teats; right 


—Bushel crates. Best on the market. 
A PATIDSON, Bedford, Pa. 


HARVESTER cuts and piles on harvester 
Man and horse cuts and shocks equal 
in every state. Only $25 with 


Testimonials and catalog 
of Harvester. PROCESS 


‘Salina, Kansas. 


P gasoline engine, Emerson 
magneto battery, clutch pul 


Bargain price. JOHN W. 


~ RAISE ; SILVER FOXES. " We- start you on 


Write now. SILYV ERBAN 
3E, Dracut, Mass 














cL AIMS Collected any 


"No - ae unless collected. MAY'S 
COLLEC TION AGENCY, 4 


Somerset, 


“150 NOTE HEADS, 100 white envelopes, printed and 
Samples printing free. SUNCO, Mo 
fork. 


yr ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Peters- 





Al 





from 
big-type Tolan of the best blood! lines. Send 
catalogue. CHARLEY E. MOORE, Fraze ysburg, O. 


months. 


SALE OF REGISTERED STOCK.—August 9, 1922. 
20 Shorthorn cows and heifers due to calrve in 
days. 5 bulls 90 Shropshire ewes and rams bred 
imported and shown rams. 15 Berkshire, 15 


FOR SALE—Registered RAlolstein bull calf, 


age 


Sire, Dot Ormsby Lad; dam, King Pontiac 
Marion Ophir Girl. E. E. RIDOUT Ophir Farm, 
Purchase, N. ¥ 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 





ied Jewish young men, 


DO YOU NEED HELP? We have many able-bod- 
with and without experience, 
who wish to work on farms. If you need a good, 
, write for an order blank. Ours is not a 


agency, and we make no 
employee. THE JEWISH 


charg m 
QSSICULEU RAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Ave., New 
City. 





PATENTS 





TODAY. J. L 





TOBACCO 


NATU RAL “LEAF TOBACCO: "Chewing, 5 pounds 
1.75; 15 pounds $4.00 Smoking, 5 pounds $1.25; 


5 pounds $3.00 Send no money, pay when re 
ena FARMERS’ TOBACCO | ASSOCIATION, 
Paducah, Kertucky 


PATENTS SECURED. Prompt service. Avoid dan- 
geroug delays. Send for our “Record of Invention” 
form and Free Book telling How to obtain a patent 
Send sketch or mode} for examination Preliminary 
advice without charge Hixhest neceeenees, 

JACKSON & CO., 328 Ouray Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Write 


FARMERS-MEN-BOYS OVER 17. Become Gov- 


Clerks. $132-$195 month. 


re constantly. Common educa- 
List positions free. Write immedi- 
INSTITUTE, Dept. G. 34 





cellent opportunities. 





CRUMB'S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send ofr booklet. 





NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO, are, 5 se., 
1.75; 10 Ibs, $8.00; _anching 5 $1.25; 10 Ihs., 
2.00. Send no ney pay — received. TO- 
ACCO GROWERS’ UNION, Paducah, Ky. 





KENTUCKY TOBACCO— “pected Bargain’ "—Bend 
no money pay for tobacco and 
ceived. 10 Ibs. 3 year old smoking i oo *FARMER'S s 
GRANGE, Hawesville, Ky. 


TOBACCO—Kentucky’s Natural Leaf Smoking, 10 

pe. 3 25. Rich mellow hand eelected chewing 3 
1.00. Free receipt for preparing. WALDROP 
HERS, Murray, Ky. 








EENTUCKY TOBACCO; » Baturaa leaf; smoking, 

10 Be., $2.50; 20 hs., $4.00; chewing, 10 Ibs, $3.00; 

Ihs., $ 00. FARMERS" TOBACCO UNION, 
Sedalia, Ky 


oe ACCO—Kentucky’s Pride. Extra fine chewing 
1. $3.00 Smoking 10 Ib. $2.00; 20—$5.50. 
FARME RS’ CLUB, Mayfield, Ky 











te art N Chewing and Sucking Tobacco- 
$12 Ibs., $2.50; 20 Ibs., $4.50. FARMERS! 
Utton, “ua fcld, Ky. 


SWINE 








PIGS FOR SALE—Better pics for the same money 
Cold Spring Farm pics have always had this reputa- 
tion, bred from selected Big Types giving the deep 
barrel end broad frame for you to put pork on. 
Cold Spring Farm pigs are a guarantee to you against 
the only too common scrub pig. Bergshire and York- 
shire Sons, Chester and Yorkshire cross. Can ship 

part of the following lots: 31—-6 to 7 weeks old, 
3850 each; 26—8 to 9 weeks old, $7.00 each: 22 -10 
weeks = ¢ oxtte fine, our choicest stock, $7.50 each. 
Cc. your station for your approval No 
Shete for we Our guarantee: Feed 30 daya, 
if not satisfied return to us and we will return your 
money. COLD SPRING FARM, P. O. Box 74, 
Dedham, Mass. 








100 PIGS FOR SALE—Medium Yorkshire and 
Chester White cross. color white Berkshire and 
Chester White cross, color black and white, barrows, 
sows aud boars, 6 to & wks ok 1@$5.50 each: 8 to 10 
wks. old @ $6 each All good A No. 1 blocky pigs 
Will crate and ahip | . vy part of the abore lot €. O. D. 
on approval. J ANNELL, Russell St., Woburn, 


Mass. Tel 230. 





RERKSHIRES.—Sired by Rivaleer Queen's Boy, 
from champion stock. Service boars, sows bred and 
open gilts and pigs. CHAS. ELDREDGE, Marion, 
N. ¥. 





REGISTERED O. I. C. and Chester White pigs, 
and bred sows. BE. P. ROGERS Warrille, N. Y¥ 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 





DON’T lead a dog's life all summer driting cows 
An Bnelish Shepherd will go for stock alone Pups 
at reduced price for short time. GEO. BOORMAN, 
Marathon, New York 





SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS, from registered parents 
Reautifully marked Sable and white $15 each 
Satisfaction guaranteed ATWOOD, Orleans, Mass 





FOR SALE.—15 Thoroughbred Fox Wound pups 
three to four months old, $6.90 to $8.00 apiece. 
FAIRMOUNT KENNELS. Red Lion, Pa. 





T UTGHBRED male collie pups. Bred fe- 
Daag females. ARCADIA FARMS, 


Bally, Pa. 





VING. Big Bargains “in Collies and r- 
asin MOYNGARRY KENNELS, Laurel Glen, Con- 
necticut. 

COONHOUND PUPS for sale from real hunters. 
GEO. HATHEWAY, Ellington, Ct 








LITTER RABBIT HOUND PUPS. H. A. HAIGHT, 
Barker, N. Y. ‘ 


STANCHIONS 


to $250 monthly, expenses paid, as 


Position guaranteed after 


* sparetime study or money refunded. Ex- 
Write for Free hooklet. G-84 
_BU SINESS TRAINING INST., Buffalo, N. Y. 








WALLACE R. CRUMB, Box A. Forrestville, 


ct. 


A.—18 W.—MABE HELP WANTED, 
for railroads nearest their homes 
WHERE—becinners $150, later $250. 
BAILY WW AY ASSOCIATION, Desk, W 16, Brooklyn, 











CIGARS 


GOVERNMENT WANTS “MEN. For full informa- 
tion on government positions open, including railway 
mail clerk, write SHUTTLEWORTH SYSTEM, Dept. 
A, 271 West 125th Street, New York City. 





WANTED—Men-Boys, 





filler throughout. 
MAYER CIGAR CO., 9 Church 8t., 


CIGARS—Special off. ‘‘La Azora’”’ made 


2 for 25 cents, while they last $2 box of 50. 
Will suit or your — 
New Yor ty. 


to sell 
Havana 


$35 week. Become automo- 
Sample lessons free. FRANKLIN IN- 
- G, 440, Rochester, N. Y. 








TWO MEN—for general farm work. BOX 23, Wind- 
ham, N. Y. 








FEMALE HELP WANTED 














School & College 
Text Books 


The following popular text beeks are written 
by the ablest and most practical teachers in the 
country. They are being used extensively in 
rural and graded scheeis, high schoels, normal 


scheols, colleges and universities. Teachers 


do well to examine these bevks before making 














adoptions: 
Sells or Crops. Hunt and Gurkett...net 1.75 
Farm Animals. Hunt and Burkett...net 1.75 
Farm Arithmetic. SGurkett and Swartzel 
net $1.25 
School Agriculture. Mile N. Woed...net 1.25 
Catechism of Agriculture. T. C. Atkesen 
act 3.00 
Fertilizers and Creps. 1. L. Van Slyke 
net 3.25 
First Princiotes of Gott Fertility. A. 
Vivian ccccscccce Oe 648 
The Study ef Corn. v. M. Sheesmith 
net = .90 
Phyoleal Progertioe of Gout. A. @, 
eCall eeoece ° er) ae) 
Farm Machinery and Fore ‘Motors. Dav- 
idsen and Chase ....... seeee Ot 2.50 
The Cereals in America. T. F. Hust... 2.25 
The Forage and Fibre Crops. YT. F. Hunt 2.25 
Gols. G. W. Byheld .nccccccccccces 1.75 
Farm Development. W. M. Hays....net 2.00 
Rural Schoel Agriculture. C. W. Davis 1.25 
Agriculture Through the Laboratery and 
Scheel Garden. Jackson and Dangherty 13s 
Soll Physics Leberatery Gutte. aman 
and Schau etsudevesesee 90 
Pst Prinses of Feodit p Farm Astana 
c. GEE <eencvssecocececes 2.00 
First Lessons In Dairying. H. €E. Var 
SEED hos censdncedusesbeceess 0 
Modern Methods of ‘Testing Milk be 
Milk Products. &. L. Van Siyke..net £.40 
A Dairy Laboratery Guide. H. E. Ross 
net 90 
Vegetable Gardening. R. &. Watts...net 2.50 
Dogianery’ Guide to Fruit Guete. F. 
WP sccccceen cosenusnces.c ce 0.88 


ou bi th Itural 
al < wrades “and” many ot sneriee interact te 
teachers Sind parents. or further particulars 


American 


culturist, Inc., 


461 Fourth Ave., New York City 





Dressing—Treating. Start 





demand. Sample lesson free 
ne IN INSTITUTE, Dep't 





“i be «a Learn gown designing. 35 
eek. earning. Sample lessons free. 
Fi ANKLIN. "INSTITU TE, Dept G 543 Rochester, N. 





WOMEN’S WAN TS 





YARN MADE FROM YOUR OWN WOOL. 
wee for price list ae particulars. H. A. BART- 





HIDES AND FURS 





Harness Cj = ® Leather. 


LET US TAN Pa R HIDE—Cow and Horse hides 
and _ Robes. 


Cow and Steer hides into 
Catalog on request. We 
furs; estimates furnished. 


worn 
THE CROSBY PRISTAN FUR CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





20 cows and heifers, 


included if taken now; 


soring- weaned  Seeane: 


400-ACRE VILLAGE FARM with 4 horses, poultry, 
3 steers, 4 calves, bull, 18 hogs, 
implements, cider mill, ete., 
on paved street, bordering river, 


3 tenant houses renting 


150 acres fertile loam tillage; 40-cow 
about 2000 cords wood, 100,- 
.- apple trees; good 2-story 8-room 
80-ft basement barn, silo. 2nd barn, 


price only $6,000, part 


Tilus trated Catalog 1200 Rar- 
UT FARM AGENCY, 150R Nassau 





MUST SELIL—103 Acres With ¢ Growing 
, vehicles, machinery, tools, fur- 


= your suitcase. 


soon; convenlent nriving 


ouepentins farmers all around: 40 acres 

tillage for good crops hay, grain, pota- 
toes. ” vegetables; 10-cow creek-watered pasture; wood- 
timber; apples, pears, plums, 

8-room house, cool shade: 60-ft. base. 
For quick sale. $2450. part down. Just 
BIRN CARDNER, De Ruyter, 





LAND OPPORTUNITY! 
20, 40 or 80 acres near thriving city in Lower Michi- 
time. Learn how we help 
you get a farm home of your own. Write today for 


$10 to $50 starts you on 


giving full information 


v- 1246 First National Bank 





“TaPaoy ED FARM 


acres cultivated leve 


2107 Acres. Grain, crass and 
~ oe and Washington, 800 

ver bottom i 
ate timber, bore and tall $60 mere. Laraverte 
GRACE, Richmond, 





CENTRAL NEW YORE FARMS; i - 
farms of description ‘ex daloges. 
PERRY FARM AGENCY. Canajoharie, New York. 





o buy farm from owner. Givi i 
. HOVER, Box 104. Tiffin, Ohio.” 

















er of tand for sale. 


own 
HAW: LEY, Baldwin. Wiscorsin. 





Selling stock under misre presenta. 
tion or under false impressions given 
prospective buyers led to an iny estiga. 
tion of the Remington Phonograph 
Corporation. Some months ago Amer. 
ican Agriculturist received inquiries 
relative to the safety of making an ip. 
vestment in this proposition. Syp. 
seribers were advised that the pur. 
chase of stock was highly speculative 
due to the fact that Remington phono. 
graph was not being manufactured by 
either the Remington Typewriter Com. 
pany or Remington Arms. Those who 
passed up the proposition were forty. 
nate in investigating before they 
jumped. ‘ 

The Remingion Phonograph (or. 
poration has been declared bankrupt 
Furthermore, the promoters of the 
firm, following a government. investi- 
gation have been placed on bail for 
the federation grand jury. The jn- 
vestigation has been in charge of post 
office inspector H. B. Mayhew of the 
Pennsylvania division. 

Apparently the promoter of this cor. 
poration, Philo E. Remington, had an 
idea that the name Remington and the 
family relationship to those who are 
responsible for the great Remington 
typewriter and fire arms _ successes 
would carry him through in his en- 
terprise. However, the fact that he 
used the name of Remington is not 
an important factor in the case. The 
settled manner used in advertising 
Remington phonographs conveyed the 
impression that it was linked up 
closely with the manufacturing enter- 
prises of Remington Arms and Type- 
writers. 





Service Appreciated By Both 


I am writing to see if you can collect a bill 
of 5.60 from E. F. Bell company, shoe manu- 
facturers of Beverly, Mass. I received a 
couple of letters as secretary of the Delphi 
Grange asking me to take orders for their 
shoes among the members. By so doing ! 
was to receive a small commission and by 
selling a certain number to receive a pair of 
shoes free. sent an order on to them for 
which they thanked me but 1 have never heard 
from them since. I have written four times 
putting my address on the envelope. The 
money order I enclosed was traced and found 
to have been cashed at Salem, Mass. by Bell 
& Co. Will you kindly help me to yollert 
a cae Ervin Scott, Onondaga county, 


Very often folks may justly criticize 
business houses when immediate re- 
ply is not received, or when they 
acknowledge receipts of orders but do 
not state date of delivery, which Bell 
& Co. should have done. American 
Agriculturist wrote Bell & Co. rel- 
ative to the purchase of shoes by 
members of the Delphi Grange and 
received the following letter, “The 
shipment of shoes was deferred on ac- 
count of our stock of women’s shoes in 
size 5% having become depleted. We 
withheld shipments of one pair of 
men’s shoes which were ordered at 
the same time that all the shoes 
might go forward at the same time. 
We have since obtained stocks in the 
various sizes and on May 4th the en- 
tire shipment went forward to Mrs. 
Scott who now has the shoes. We re- 
gret the delay. At the same time we 
wish to say the credit is due to your 
good paper for the service you ar 
evidently giving your subscribers. 


Save Important Papers 


I am énclosing receipts from the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad agent for a shipment of eggs 
o Morris Giniger as well as letters from Dim 
oudinn what he has received and paid for. 1 
have received checks for only part of the 
shipment. There are two cases short. Wor d 
you kindly look into this matter for me‘ 
Uesse Brink, Bradford Co., Pa. 

A considerable amount of corre: 
spondence was necessary in adjusting 
this case because of the fact that lit 
tle record had been kept of the var- 
ious shipments. Where a number of 
shipments must be identified by elim- 
ination considerable time is necessary: 
However, in spite of the maze of cof 
respondence, only about three months 
elapsed when we were able to for 
ward a check for $39.16 to Mr. Brink. 

In making shipments to commis- 
sion houses or any business firm of 
individual it is essential that all Te 
ceipts and other valuable papers 
kept in order that proper identifica- 
tion may be made and proper 
numbers. be on récord in case 
shipment is side-tracked or lost. Aft- 
er the information has been 
that the shipment has reached i 
destination the shipping tags, 








and weigh bills are no longer of value 
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+. Charles Baskerville, one of whose afl- 
coiis has been! killed by a giant hound, 
meets his death in a mysterious way. Dr. 
Mortimer, a neighbor and friend, calls in 
Sherlock Holmes to solve the mystery. Sir 
Henry Baskerville, the heir, on arrivi from 
‘America, receives an anonymous warnin of 
impending danger and when Holmes and his 
friend, Dr. Watson, who tells the story, leave 
the apartment in Baker Street, they discover 
that a bearded man is shadowing the youn 
baronet. The spy eludes them in the crowde 
streets and Holmes bends all his energies to 
an attempt to trace the sender of the anony- 
mous warning. He fails and when Sir Henry 
loses an old black boot in his hotel, things 
become even more mystifying. ' Meanwhile, 
a telegram to the Hall seems to establish the 
fact that the butler Barrymore, a bearded 
man, was at home when the spy was in Lon- 
don, and when Holmes finally discovers the 
abby who drove the spy, and finds that he 
said his name was, “Sherlock Holmes,” all 
clues seem lost again. 


Chapter V 
(Continued) 
EVER have I seen my friend more 
completely taken aback than by’ 
the cabman’s reply. For an instant 
he sat in silent amazement. Then he 
burst into a hearty laugh. 

“A touch, Watson—an undeniable 
touch!” said he. “I feel a foil as 
quick and supple as my own. He got 
home upon me very prettily ¢hat time. 
So his name was Sherlock Holmes, 


was it?” 

“Yes, sir, that was the gentleman’s 
name.” 

“Excellent! Tell me where you 


picked him up and all that occurred.” 

“He hailed me at half-past nine in 
Trafalgar Square. He said that he 
was a detective, and he offered me two 
guineas if I would do-éxactly what 
he wanted all day and ask no ques- 
tions. I was glad enough, to agree. 
First we drove to the Northumber- 
land Hotel and waited there until 
two gentlemen came cut and took a 
cab from the rank. We followed 
their cab until it pulled up somewhere 
near here.” si 

“This very door,’ said Holmes. 

“Well, I couldn’t be sure of that, 
but I dare say my fare knew all 
about it. We pulled up half-way 
down the street and waited an hour 
and a half. Then the two gentlemen 
passed us, walking, and we followed 
down Baker Street and along—’” 

“I know,” said Holmes. 

“Until we got three-quarters down 
Regent Street. Then my gentleman 
threw up the trap, and he cried that 
I should drive right away to Water- 
loo Station as hard as I could go. I 
whipped up the mare and we were 
there under the ten minutes. Then he 
Paid up his two guineas, like a good 
one, and away he went into the sta- 
tion. Only just as he was leaving he 
turned round and he said: ‘It might 
interest you to know that you have 
been driving Mr. Sherlock Holmes,’ 
That's how I come to know the name.” 

“I see. And you saw no more of 
him?” 

Ot. after he went into the sta- 

“And how would you describe Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes?” 


T= cabman scratched his head. 
“Well, he wasn’t altogether such 
an easy gentleman to describe. I'd put 
him at forty years of age, and he was 
of a middle height, two or three inches 
shorter than you, sir. He was dressed 
like @ toff, and he had a black beard, 
a“ Square at the end, and a pale face. 
oly know as I could say more than 
“Colour of his eyes?” 
“No, I can’t say that,” 
ber thins more that you remem- 


“No, sir; nothing.” 
Sg then, here is your half-sover- 
_ There’s another one waiting 
int you if you can bring any more 
‘ormation. Good night!” 
ee night, sir, and thank you!” 
a 7: Clayton departed chuckling, 
a olmes turhed to me with a 
cane of the shoulders and a rueful 


oe goes our third thread, and we 
where we began,” said he. “The 
her, He knéw our num- 
had new that Sir Henry Baskerville 

consulted me, spotted who I was 


SF tls 
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in Regent Street, conjectured that I 
had got the number of the cab and 
would lay my hands on the driver, 
and so sent back this audacious mes- 
sage. I tell you, Watson, this time 
we have got a foeman who is worthy 
of our steel. I’ve been checkmated 
in London. I can only wish you bet- 
ter luck in Devonshire. But I’m not 
easy in my mind about it.” 

“About what?” 

“About sending you. It’s an ugly 
business, Watson, an ugly, dangerous 
business, and the more I see of it the 
less I like it. Yes, my dear fellow, 
you may laugh, but I give you my 
word that I shall be very glad to have 
you back safe and sound in Baker 
Street once more.” 


Chapter VI. 
Baskerville Hall 
IR HENRY BASKERVILLE and 
Dr. Mortimer were ready upon 
the appointed day, and we started as 
arranged for Devonshire. Mr. Sher- 
lock Holmes drove with me to the 
station and gave me his last parting 
injunctions and advice. 
“IT will not bias your mind by sug 
gesting theories or suspicions, Wat- 
son,” said he; “I wish you simply to 





Opinions Vary! 


“John Barrymore is perfect as 
Sherlock Holmes!” writes an en- 
thusiastic New York State girl, “He 
looks so sure and keen. I am sure 
he could get at the roots of any 
mystery.” 

While a Pennsylvania reader says, 
“William Gillette is Sherlock 
Holmes as one has always pictured 
him—steady, quiet, yet alert—the 
ideal detective, and a gentleman, 
too.” 

Opinions vary—which is yours? 

Meanwhile the mystery thickens. 
Who killed Sir Charles Baskerville? 
Who was the bearded spy? Is it 
safe for the young heir, Sir Henry, 
to go to the ancestral hall? What 
unknown dangers await him there? 

Sheriock Holmes will solve them 
all—eventually! But meantime, the 
story makes thrilling reading. 











report facts in the fullest possible 
manner to me, and you cag leave me 
to do the theorizing.” 

“What sort of facts?” I asked. 

“Anything which may seem to have 
a bearing, however indirect, upon the 
case, and especially the relations be- 
tween young Baskerville and his 
neighbors or any fresh particulars 
concerning the death of Sir Charles. 
I have made some inquiries myself 
in the last few days, but the results 
have, I fear, béen negative. One thing 
only appears to be certain, and that 
is that Mr. James Desmond, who is the 
next heir, is an elderly gtntleman of 
a very amiable disposition, so that 
this persecution does not arise from 
him. I really think that we may elim- 
inate him entirely from our calcula- 
tions. There remain the people who 
will actually surround Sir Henry 
Baskerville upon the moor.” 

“Would it not be well in the first 
place to get rid of this Barrymore 
couple?” 

“By no means. You could not 
make a greater mistake. If they are 
innocent it would be a cruel injustice, 
and if they are guilty we should be 
giving up all chance of bringing it 
home to them. No, no, we will pre- 
serve them upon our list of suspects. 
Then sbere is a groom at the Hall, if 
I remember right. There are two 
moorland farmers. There is our 
friend Dr. Mortimer, whom I believe 
to be entirely honest, and there is his 
wife, of whom we know nothing. 
There @s this naturalist Stapletén, and 
there is his ‘sister, who is said to be 
a young lady of attractions. There is 
Mr. Frankland, wf Lafter Hall, who is 
also an unknown factor, and there arg 
one or two other neighbors. These 
are the folk who must be your very 
special study.” 

“I will do my best.” 

“You have arms, I suppose?” 

‘Yes, I thought it as well to take 
them.” 

“Most certainly. Keep your revoiver 
néar you night and day, and never 
relax your precautions.” 

Our friends were waiting for us 


pon platform. 

“No, we have no neWs of any kind,” 
said Dr. Mortimer, in answer to my 
friend’s questions. “I can swear to 
one thing, and that is that we have 
not been shadowed during the last 
two days. We have never gone with- 
out keeping a sharp watch, and no 
one could have escaped our notice.” 

“You have always kept together, I 
presume?” 

“Except yesterday afternoon. I 
usually give up one day to pure amuse- 
ment when I come to town, so I spent 
it at the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons.” 

“And I went to the park,” said 
Baskerville. “But we had no trouble 
of any kind.” 

“It was imprudent, all the same,” 
said Holmes, looking very grave. “I 
beg, Sir Henry, that you will not go 
about alone. Some great misfortune 
will befall you if you do. Did you 
get your other boot?” 

“No, sir, it is gone forever.” 

“Indeed. That is very interesting. 
Well, goodbye,” he added, as the 
train began to glide down the plat- 
form. : “Bear in mind, Sir Henry, one 
of the phrases in that queer old leg- 
end which Dr. Mortimer has read to 
us, and avoid the moor in those hours 
of darkness when the powers of evil 
are exalted.” 

I looked back at the platform when 
we had left it far behind, and saw the 
tall, austere figure of Holmes stand- 
ing motionless and gazing after us. 


HE journey was a swift and pleas- 

ant one, and I spent it in making 
the more intimate acquaintance of my 
two companions and in playing with 
Dr. Mortimer’s spaniel. In a very few 
hours the brown earth had become 
ruddy, the brick had changed to gran- 
ite, and red cows grazed in well- 
hedged fields where the lush grasses 
and more luxuriant vegetation spoke 
of a richer, if a damper, climate. 
Young Baskerville stared eagerly out 
of the window, and cried aloud with 
delight as he recognized the familiar 
features of the Devon scenery. 

“I’ve been over a good part of the 
world since I left it, Dr. Watson,” 
said he; “but I have never seen a place 
to compare with it. ” 

“TI never saw a Devonshire man who 
did not swear by his county,” I re- 
marked. 

“It depends upon the breed of men 
quite as much as by his county,” said 
Dr. Mortimer. “Our friend here re- 
veals the rounded head of the Celt, 
which carries inside it the Celtic en- 
thusiasm and power of attachment. 
But you were very young when you 
last saw Baskerville Hall, were you 
not?” 

“IT was a boy in my ’teens at the 
time of my father’s death, and had 
never seen the Hall, for he lived in a 
little cottage on the South Coast. 
Thence I went straight to a friend 
in America. I tell you it is all as new 
to me as it is to Dr. Watson, and I’m 
as keen as possible to see the moor.” 

“Are you? Then your. wish is 
easily granted, for there is your first 
sight of the moor,” said Dr. Mortimer, 
pointing out of the carriage window. 

Over the green squares of the fields 
and the low, curve of a wood there rose 
in the distance a grey, melancholy 
hill, with a strange jagged summit, 
dim and vague in the distance, like 
some fantastic landscape in a dream. 
Baskerville sat for a long time, his 
eyes fixed upon it, and I read upon his 
eager face how much it meant to him, 
this first sight of that strange spot 
where the men of his blood had held 
sway so long ‘and left their mark so 
deep. There he sat, with his tweed 
suit and his American accént, in the 
corner of a prosaic railway-carriage, 
and yet as I looked at his dark and 
expressive face I felt more than ever 
how true a desdendant he was of that 
long line of high-blooded, fiery, and 
masterful men. There were pride, 
valor, and strength in his thick brows, 
his sensitive nostrils, and his large 

hazel eyes. If on that forbidding moor 
a difficult and dangerous quest should 
lie before us, this was at least a com- 
rade for whom one might venture to 
take a risk with the certainty that 
he would bravely share it. 

The train pulled up at a small way- 
side sation and we all descended. Out- 
side, beyond the low, white fence, a 
wagonette with a pair of cobs was 
waiting. Our coming was evidently 
a great event, for stationmaster and 
porters clustered round us to carry 
out our luggage. It was a sweet, 
simple country spot, but I was surpris- 
ed to observe that by the gate there 
stood two soldierly men in dark uni- 
forms, who leaned upon’ their short 
rifles and glanced keenly at us as we 
passed. The coachman, a hard-faced, 
gnarled little fellow, saluted Sir Henry 
Baskerville, and in a few minutes we 
were fiying swiftly down the broad, 
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the jagged and sinister hills. 


The wagonette swung round inte a 
‘side road, and we curved upwards 
through deep lanes worn by centur- 
ies of wheels, high banks on either 
Still steadily rising, we passed 
and 
rhich gushed 
foaming and roaring 
Both road 
and stream wound up through a val- 
At 
every turning Baskerville gave an ex- 
clamation of delight, looking eagerly 
about him and asking countless ques- 
To his eyes all seemed beauti- 
ful, but to me a tinge of melancholy 
Yellow 
leaves carpeted the lanes and fluttered 
The 
rattle of our wheels died away as we 
drove through drifts of rotting vege- 
tation—sad gifts, as it seemed to me, 
for Nature to throw before the car- 


side. 
over 2 narrow granite bridge, 
skirted a noisy stream 
swiftly down, 
amid the rey boulders. 


ley dense with scrub oak and fir. 


tions. 
lay upon the country-side. 


down upon us as we passed. 


riage of the returning heir of the 
Baskervilles. 
“Halloa!”’ cried 
“what is this?” 
A steep curve of heath-clad land, 
an outlying spur of the moor, lay in 
front of us. On the summit, 


Dr. Mortimer, 


upon its pedestal, 
soldier, dark and stern, his rifle poised 
ready over his forearm. He 
watching the road along which we 
travelied. 

“What is this, Perkins?” asked Dr. 
Mortimer. 

Our driver half turned in his seat. 

“There’s a convict escaped from 
Princetown, sir. He’s been out three 
days now, and the warders watch 
every road and every station, but 
they've had no sight of him yet. 


and that’s a fact.” 


“Well, I understand that they get 
five pounds if they can give informa- 


tion.” 
“Yes, 


cut. 
ary convict. 
stick at nothing.” 

“Who is he, then?” 

“It is Selden, the Notting Will mur- 
derer.” 

l remember the case 


well, for it 


was one in which Holmés had taken 


an interest on account of the peculiar 
ferocity of the crime. The commu- 
tation of his death sentence had been 
due to some doubts as to his com- 
plete sanity, so atrocious was his con- 
duct. Our wagonette had topped a 
rise and in front of us rose the huge 
expanse of the moor, mottled with 
gnarled and craggy cairns and tors. 
A cold wind swept down from it and 
set us shivering. Somewhere on that 
desolate plain, was lurking this fiend- 
ish man, hiding in a burrow like a wild 
beast, his heart full of malignancy 
against the whole race which had 
cast him out. It needed but this to 
complete the grim suggestiveness of 
the barren waste, the chilling wind, 
and the darkening sky. Even Basker- 
ville fell silent and pulled his over- 
coat more closely around him. 

* We had left the fertile country be- 
hind and beneath us. The road in 
front of us grew bleaker and wilder 
over huge russet and olive slopes, 
sprinkled with giant boulders. Now 
and then we passed a moorland cot- 
tage, walled and roofed with stone, 
with no creeper to break its harsh 
outline. Suddenly we looked down 
into a cup-like depression, patched 
with stunted oaks and firs which had 
been twisted and bent by the fury of 
years of storm. Two high narrow 
towers rose over the trees. The driver 
pointed with his whip. 


“PH ASKERVILLE Hall,” said he. 

Its master had risen and was 
staring with flushed cheecks and shin- 
ing eyes. A few minutes later we had 
reached the lodge-gates, a maze of 
fantastic tracery in wrought iron, 
with weather-beaten pillars on either 
side, surmounted by the boars’ heads 
of the Baskervilles. The lodge was 
a ruin of black granite and bared 
ribs of rafters, but facing it was a 
new building, half constructed, the 
first fruit of Sir Charles’s South Afri- 
can gold. 

Through the gateway we passed 
into the avenue, where the wheels 
were again hushed amid the leaves. 
Baskerville shuddered as he looked up 
the long, dark drive to the house at 
the farther end. 

“Was it here?” he asked, in a low 
voice. 

“No, no, the Yew Alley is on the 
ether side.” 

The young heir glanced round with 
a gloomy face. 
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“It’s no wonder my uncle felt as 
if trouble were coming on him in such 
a place as this,” said he. “It’s enough 
to scare any man, I'll have a row of 
electric lamps up here, and you won't 
know it again, with a thousand candle- 
power Edison right here in front of 
the hall door.” 

The avenue opened into a broad ex- 
panse of turf, and the house lay be- 
fore us. The whole front was draped 
in ivy, with a patch clipped bare here 
and there where a window or a coat- 
of-arms broke through the dark veil. 
From this central block rose the twin 
towers, ancient, and pierced with 
many loopholes. To right and left of 
the turrets were more modern wings 
of black granite. A dull light shone 
through heavy mullioned windows, 
and from the high chimneys which 
rose from the steep, angled roof there 
sprang a_ single black column of 
smoke. 

“Welcome, Sir Henry! Welcome, to 
Baskerville Hall!” 

A tall man had stepped from the 
shadow of the porch to open the 
door of the wagonette. The figure of 
a woman was silhouetted against the 


yellow light of the hall. She came 
out and helped the man to hand down 
our bags. 


“You don’t mind my driving straight 
home, Sir Henry?” said Dr. Mortimer. 
“My wife is expecting me.” 

“Surely you will stay and have some 
dinner?” 

“No, I must go. I shall probably 
find some work awaiting me. I 
would stay to show you over the house, 
but Barrymore will be a better guide 
than I. Good-bye, and never hesi- 
tate night or day to send for me if I 
can be of service.” 

The wheels died away down the 
drive while Sir Henry and I turned 
into the hall, and the door clanged 
heavily behind us. It was a fine 
apartment in which we found our- 
selves, large, lofty, and heavily raf- 
tered with huge balks of age-blacken- 
ed oak. In the great old-fashioned 
fireplace behind the high iron dogs a 
log-fire crackled and snapped. Sir 
Henry and I held out our hands to it, 
as we gazed round us at the high, thin 
window of old stained glass, the oak 
panelling, the stags’ heads, the coats- 
of-arms upon the walls, all dim and 
sombre in the subdued light. 

“It’s just as I imagined it,” said 
Sir Henry. “Is it not the very picture 
of an old family home? To think that 
this should be the same hall in which 
for five hundred years my people have. 
lived. It strikes me solemn to think 
of it.” 

I saw his dark face lit up with boy- 
ish enthusiasm as he gazed about him. 
The light beat upon him where ‘he 
stood, but long shadows trailed down 
the walls and hung like a black can- 
* opy above him. Barrymore had re- 
turned from taking our luggage to 
our rooms. He stood in front of us 
now with the subdued manner of a 
well-trained servant. He was a re- 
markable-looking man, tall, hand- 
some, with a square black beard, and 
pale, distinguished features. 

“Would you wish dinner to be serv- 
ed at once, sir?” 

(To be Continued) 


Prepare Winter Plants Now 
BERTHA ALZADA 

In answer to questions as to the 
best flowers to plant for fall and win- 
ter blooming, I always answer that 
conditions differ, and consequently 
what would be the best flowers for 
one would not be the best for another. 
Some homes are heated by furnaces 
and are kept very warm and dry; in 
others, the temperature falls low at 
night; sometimes the available win- 
dows are poorly lighted; and in other 
homes ideal conditions exist. Yet, if 
the right plants are used, all these 
windows can be bright in winter. 

For furnace-heated rooms where 
no especial care is taken to keep the 
air moist and the temperature down 
to a moderate degree, few plants ex- 
cell the geranium for winter flowers. 
To have these blooming at their best 
they must be started as early as pos- 
sible, not later than the first of Aug- 
ust. Take good firm tip cuttings, 
root in sand or in soil, ang keep 
growing on steadily, repotting as they 
fill the balls of earth with roots until 
they are grown, in four or five inch 
pots, when they should be left to fill 
the pots with roots, for they will not 
bloom well until potbound. Crotons 
are good foliage plants for such rooms. 
The heat will not hurt begonias but 
they require the air to be somewhat 
moist. Where fresh air is admitted 
freely they will thrive if the super- 
florens varieties and such hardy sorts 
as Metallica, Argentea Guttata, Thurs- 
tonii, and Rubra are grown. Aspar- 
agus Plumosis and Asparagus Spren- 











Over the head it goes, the front 
snaps together, a narrow belt makes 
the waist line trim—and there you 
are! It’s almost as easy to make as 
to put on and that’s saying a good 
deal. 

Try white ratine with raspberry red 
binding ,for rather a_ sporty little 
frock. Or serviceable yellow cham- 
bray with brown gingham trimming 
for every day. For the dressier effect, 
the long sleeves may suit you better. 
Here’s a hint—use a soft rose color, 
a navy or a periwinkle blue crepe de 
chine, trim it with a paisley crepe 


binding, leave off the pockets, use a , 


silk cord or paisley girdle and you 
have a Sunday frock such as the 
smartest shops in New York are show- 
ing. It’s a year of simplicity in 
dresses of all sorts. 

No. 1420 cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3 yards 36-inch ma- 
terial with 4 yards binding. Price 
12 cents (stamps preferred). 

TO ORDER, write your name and 
address plainly. Enclose 12 cents in 
stamps or coin (wrap coin carefully) 
and send your order to FASHION DE- 
PARTMENT, American Agriculturist, 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

When you order, you might enclose 
10 cents extra for a copy of our SUM- 
MER FASHION MAGAZINE with 
400 styles, several pages of embroid- 
ery designs, and a seven-lesson course 
in dressmaking. 











gerii are good decorative plants for 
well-aired rooms. 


Start Bulbs in August 

The fall bulbs are about the best 
for cold windows, for they will stand 
a lot of cold without suffering. There 
are so many of them and they are 
so certain to bloom that a window 
may be kept beautiful with bulbs 
alone. You can get some of them in 
August, and most of them in Septem- 
ber. Pot them as soon as you re- 
ceive them. The paper white narcis- 
sus bulbs bloom first, and if planted 
in glass dishes with pebbles to hold 
them in place and water only they 
will bloom quicker, though the flow- 
ers will not be quite so fine. 

The Chinese Sacred Lily is grown 
thus, also. The hyacinths, trumpet 
arcissus varieties, and tulips will need 
to be potted up and set away ina 
dark closet or cellar to form roots 
before bringing to the windows... When 
they show active growth bring to the 
light gradually until they are in full 
light. The paper. white nafcissus 
when potted in soil may be placed in 
the dark for a week or two, but will 
bloom nicely without this. Tulips 
should never be hurried, for they are 
hard to force without having the 
blooms blast. 

All bulbs like a cool window and 
plenty of moisture, though they should 
not be kept wet. Boston ferns, as- 


paragus Sprengerii, and many of the 
garden annuals potted up will help 
furnish flowers for the cooler windows. 
Just so they do not freeze these will 
keep on growing nicely. Many of the 
annuals make beautiful specimens if 
cut back and potted up in August. 
Snapdragons, petunias, verbenias, ag- 
eratum, vinca, alyssum, nicotiana, and 
many others will bloom freely in 
pots, and they need no petting. Cut 
back severely when you pot, leaving 
but stubs. of the smaller limbs, and 
shape to a compact form. 

For the ideal home conditions where 
the heat is uniform and not too high, 
or where the temperature at night 
seldom gets below forty degrees, 
most of the begonias, ferns, cyclamen, 
freessias, callas, amaryllis, and a 
host of other regular house plants 
may be grown. The flower lover who 
takes very good care of her flowers 
may. succeed with nearly all ordinary 
houseplants without having the con- 
ditions just right, and many who have 
the conditions right will fail, for 
flowers take constant attention if we 
would have good success with them. 
The novice should not try to grow 
roses, maidenhair ferns, rex begonias, 
or orchids, but stick to these hardier 
plants I have mentioned, but the 
flower lover who can make. these 
flowers lavish their blooms may try 
the more difficult flowers with a reas- 
onable hope of success. 











A Combination That Tells a Story of Splendid Achievement 


Here is a boy who went after something, started small, stuck to it, used his 
head as well as his hand in adopting good methods, and has learned what it 
means to achieve. Arthur Reid of Livingston County, N. Y. started in 1920 
with two little Duroc Jersey gilts of Orion and Defender breeding. He put 
every effort into his work, watched those pigs closely, used good rations and 
gave his animals good pasture. He was so sttccessful that he won ag prize, 


a Berkshire gilt at the State Fair 


that fall. The Berk was-donated by 


Harpending Bros of Dundee, for the best pig club exhibit. Arthur took this 
little gilt and gave her the same treatment as his Durocs. Look at her, she 


stands broadside in front of the group. 


She is now in the 600 pound class 


and would get heavier only Arthur says she would not be as good a breeder 


if she were too fat. 


Last fall Arthur went into the county fairs with his exhibit and not only 
competed against the other boys in the pig club exhibits, but went right up 
against the adult breeders. He believes in competition if a fellow is to know 
how good his stock really is. He found out, too, for wherever he competed 
with adults he took first. Judges proclaimed his Duroc and Berkshire sows 
as typy as they had ever seen. Arthur’s bank account increased materially 
with his cash prizes and in addition he sold considerable stock. But don’t let 
us forget Arthur’s Dad. He has encouraged and boosted the pig club. Fur- 


thermore, he has the right idea in making Arthur the real owner of his project. 
























Serving Their Community 

‘There is a little commun 
sau county, N. Y. that fry = 
club that it may well be proug ot. 
It is proud of it, for the girls are on 
the job every minute, not e 
their own work which is sewing od 
in the work of the community. Th 
are really a big force in making their 
community a better place to live in, 

The name of the community is Weg 
Hempstead and recently, through the 
activity of the Home Bureau Women 
@ Community House was built. How- 
ever, there are several things needeq 
in that house and needed badly. }, 
fact the girls felt that they coulg not 
do without a stage any longer. Ther 
are many imes when a stage is needed, 
especially when a local talent play j, 
to be presented. 

So the club figured that play shoyy 
earn the stage, if a stage was to be 
had for future plays. They decige 
then and there to give a play as, 
part of an entertainment. One gf 
the teachers at the local school was 
called up to help in the capacity of 
coach. Thus equipped with an abyp. 
dance of grit, determination, courage 
and advice, they started. The enter. 
tainment consisted mainly of the Play 
“Fads and Fancies” ideal for such an 
occasion. In addition to the play the 
girls sang club songs during inter. 
missions. 

The community turned out in ex. 
cellent style, responding to the girly 
enthusiastic public spirited motive, 
and the audience was well repaid, 
The girls’ worked doubly hard to 
make it the success it was. It is 
expected that sufficient funds wer: 
realized to build a permanent stage. 

The spirit shown by the Wes 
Hempstead girls is most excellent. 
They have suggested something that 
other clubs may well follow. One of 
the big things in junior project work 
is not only to benefit ourselves. but 
to be of service to our community 
that it will be a better place to live in. 





Concerning a Large Family 

Reports coming from Professor W. 
J. Wright who is the state club leader 
of New York indicate that he hass 
mighty big family of boys and girls 
engaged in club work and that their 
numbers are rapidly increasing. There 
are now 49 counties in New York state 
having boys arid girls interested in 
some kind of junior project work. 
This is excellent. It is really inspir- 
ing. The thought of several thousand 
boys and girls busily engaged in some 
definite piece of work is an inspiration 
to anyone. Last year there were over 
15,000 boys and girls enrolled in Jun- 
ior Projects in New York. More than 
5000 girls have sent in their enroll- 
ments for homé*making projects this 
year. It is very difficult to tell how 
many thousand are engaged in the ag- 
ricultural projects for large numbers 
of enrollments are coming in every 
day. It is in truth a big family all 
working together on a splendid pro- 
gram. Everyone is striving to achieve 
something. Everyone is undertaking 
a definite piece of work with the idea 
of sticking to it until the project is 
complete. Every boy and girl should 
at the end of the project know what it 
is to be responsible for something and 
know what it means to stick to a job. 

There are 19 prominently organized 
counties with full-time county club 
agents in the state. However the 
number will soon be increased for 
several counties are planning to put 
on agents very shortly. All this 
coupled with the help of county oF 
ganizations, local clubs, local leaders, 
teachers, and members of the grange, 
who are intensely interested in junior 
projects, will give a great impetus 
boys and girls club work. 

This club's mottos, “Building for the 
Future,” “To Make The Best Better, 
indicates that not only the boys and 
girls are building for the future but 
grown folks are also building by helP- 
ing the boys and girls. However, boys 
and girls in club work must re 
that the real work depends on them 
selves if success and achievement are 
to be realized and that the grownups 
must not be depended on to do 
work. American Agriculturist Ww 
be delighted to receive letters from 
boys and girls telling about their home 
projects. Some may be so intere 
that others should hear them, so thef 
will be printed as space permits. 








Buying new clothes and hats instead 
of making over old ones isn’t extrav 
agance if the old material wasn't 
worth the time and effort necessary 
make it presentable. 
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Aunt Janet’s Letter—Some New Recipes 
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One of Aunt Janet’s Girls 


worried sound to her letter 

Fn ot a nice girl behind it, I 

know! Although her letter amused 

me, it touched me, too, for the girl’s 

problem is one which is repeated, in 

greater or less degree, in so many 

families I know of, in cities and the 
0. 

ee a Janet,”” she wrote, her 
letters tumbling over themselves in 
eagerness, “I do love my family, but 
why can’t they let me alone? It 
seems as though my clothes and the 
way I do my hair and the way I 
talk to friends on the telephone and 
everything I do is criticised all day 
long. I start out in the morning—es- 
pecially on these. wonderful summer 
days—with such a good feeling, just 
crazy to get out and enjoy life and to 
help others to enjoy it too, and then 
some little thing irritates me, and I 
snap back, and all that nice early- 
morning feeling is lost for the day. 
Are all families like mine?” 

About that troublesome family—I 
smiled over that, but I know just 
what the patient, lovable girl means. 
Families just are that way and that’s 
about all there is to it. They are ob- 
servant to the extent of having eyes 
in the back of their respective heads, 
and especially when there are grow- 
ing boys and girls, nothing but good- 
humored refusal to be annoyed will 
protect one from’ their all-seeing eyes 
and all-proclaiming tongues. 

A writer in a current magazine tells 
of the oldest boy, back from France, 
who brought a special young lady to 
his home to look at his war treas- 
ures—and prudently closed the door 
of the study. In a few minutes it was 
flung open and young brother de- 
manded, “What's the idea of closing 
this—oh!” and slammed it shut. Then 
came a growing-up sister, “Why on 
earth is this door closed—oh!” Father 
came by, looking for his pipe, and 
hurried into the room, with ‘Well, 
I'd like to know who closed—beg par- 
don, sonny,” until the embarrassed 
eyes of the young gentleman met the 
amused ones of the young lady, and 
in chuckling together they forgot 
their stage fright. So much for pri- 
vacy in a big family! 

Even-tempered  sunniness, even 
though it may not seem to have much 
effect, tells in the long run. Another 
big sister I know had her reward for 
much patience recently when she 
heard her “kid brother” boasting to 
his cronies about what a sport his sis- 
ter was. 

“Jes’ smiles an’ goes her way,” 
said the incorrigible one, admiringly, 
and big sister suddenly realized what 
avery nice youngster he was, after 
all! 

Next time, perhaps we'll talk more 
about the troubles and fun of a big 
family. 

Good-by ’til then! 

Yours, 


Quwl- oll 
If Poison Ivy Gets You 


This is a copy for poison ivy which 
has been tried out by several visitors 
at a summer colony in New York 
and found unusually successful. It 
ls a homemade remedy which can be 
applied in an emergency. Get a large 
dlate of bread crusts from the kitchen 
and then make a thin paste of bak- 
(ng soda and cold water in a soup 
Plate. Soak the crusts in. the soda 
and water and then bind them, while 
wet, over the irritated parts. Re- 
move the pottltice in about a quarter 
of an hour and then let the damp 
flesh dry off for about fifteen minutes, 
Then apply the crusts dipped in the 
Solution 





again and keep up this 
Process, if necessary, all afternoon 
or evening. Be careful not to allow 


the solution to drip on the carpet or 


bare floor as it leaves a very nasty 
Stain. 





Some Hot Weather Recipes 


When it gets very warm, appetites 
are apt to fall off and it takes some- 
ing especially tempting to whet 


able for this time of the year, and 
© preserves will be welcome addi- 


Date Bread 


Melt two tablespoonfuls of shorten- 
ing in one cup of scalded milk, and 
add one-half a teaspoonful of salt, 
one-fourth a cup of molasses and one 
cup of dates, cut in large pieces. 
Crumble one yeast cake and mix in 
one-fourth a cup of scalded milk, then 
add to the ingredients in the bowl; 
add three cups of whole wheat flour 
and one cup of white flour and mix 
to a dough, adding meanwhile, as 
much white flour as is required. 
Knead the dough until smooth and 
elastic. When light shape into a loaf, 
and when again light bake one hour. 


Raisin Lemonade 
Chop one pound of seeded raisins; 


put into a stone jar with the thin- 
shaved rind of three lemons, the juice 
of the lemons, one pound of sugar, 
and four quarts of boiling water. 
Cover close, and let stand in a cool 
place for a week, stirring twice every 
day. Strain and bottle, keep on the 
ice until it is used. . 


Gooseberry Charlotte 


Boil, in a porcelain kettle; one 
pound and one-half of gooseberries, 
heads and tails cut off, and one pound 
and one-half of sugar until the berries 
are soft. Press all through a col- 
ander. Line a plain circular mould 
with ladyfingers, or slices of sponge 
cake, or line it with light pie crust 
dough and bake. Pour in the cooked 
fruit mixture, and fit over it a circu- 
lar slice of cake, or a baked cover of 
pastry. This cover should be well 
pressed down over the fruit. Let the 
whole become completely chilled, and 
at serving time invert on a platter, 
and pour over the whole a pint of 
soft custard. 


Pickled Young Carrots 
The very small carrots picked to 
thin the beds may be pickled as fol- 


mo! 
lows: After cutting off the heads and 
tails measure two quarts of the roots, 
and add to one pint of vinegar, boiled 
with one cup of sugar and an ounce 
of mixed pickling spices tied in a bag. 
Let the carrots simmer in the sweet 
pickle for at least ten minutes after 
boiling has recommenced, or until 
they are soft and tender, but have 
not lost their shape. Remove care- 
fully into sterile jars and seal. 


Sweet Beet Preserve 


Remove tops, tails, and skin from 
young, red beets; weigh, and steam 
for half an hour or until soft. Kor 
every three pounds of beets allow one 
cup and one-half of strained honey, 
and two cups of sugar. Cut the 
cooked beets into strips, after drain- 
ing (they should have lost much if 
not all color); add to preserving ket- 
tle containing: the honey, and cook 
until honey boils. Add sugar, and 
continue cooking: add two tablespoon- 
fuls of powered ginger and one-fourth 
a pound of raisins, with the juice and 
grated rind of one or two lemons. 
Cook until beets become dark, then 
put into jars and seal. 








Announcing 


A Full 
1000 Watt 
Plant 
The 
Standard 
Size for 
The Farm 








E are now ready to make immediate deliveries on the new 

Model D Silent Alamo. » Model D is the same standard 

Silent Alamo size which you know so well (a full 1000 watt 
plant) including mechanical\improvements which increase power 
and light efficiency and economy. | 


' See a Demonstration and Judge for Yourself 
Model D is a highly perfected power plant built in one complete 


unit. 


All parts except batteries are mounted on a single metal 


base—no special foundation is needed. Every convenience 
and safeguard is incorporated in this wonderful plant. But above all 
the noiseless, sleeve-valve motor and the elimination of ruinous 


vibration command your interest. 


These Model D exclusive fea- 


tures are positive assurance of long, efficient, economical service. 


Take These Facts to Heart 


Model D is the means of saving many dollars for farmers. It 
cuts down labor expense by providing power at less cost and does 


the work easier, faster and better. 
economy. The kind of economy that shows a profit. 


These times demand strictest 
Model D 


produces this kind of economy and gives conveniences and comfort 
besides. Can you afford to be without this help? 

Get the facts on Model D and the new reduced price— 
$430—F. O. B. Hillsdale, Mich. Write us today for complete 


details and name of nearest Silent Alamo dealer. 


Write 


ALAMO FARM LIGHT COMPANY 


Factory at Hillsdale, Mich. 


General Office; 709 Tower Bldg, Chicago 


the New Model D 


40 143. 


Improved 
Quality Same 
StandardSize 

At a Price 
Measured By 
Your Dollar 

Today 


No Other Plant 
Made Combines 
These Features 


1—Ide Super-Silent Motor—ro- 
tating sleeve valve type, 
practically noiseless. 
2—No Vibration—due to scien- 
tific balance and noiseless 
sleeve-valve motor. 
3—Complete, compact unit—all 
parts, except battery,mounted 
on metal base. ° special 
foundation needed. 
4—All moving parts enclosed— 
insures long service and 
safety. 
5—Only seven working parte 
more simple, more compact 
less up-keep. 
6—All moving parts oiled under 
pressure. 
7—Automatic throttle governor 
controls speed of engine at 
all times—prevents racing. 
8—No spark plug fouling, no 
valves to grind, no carbon 
trouble, due to sleeve-valve 
construction. 
9—Alame Battcries—extra large, 
thick plates, long life. 
10—The new reduced price—~$430 


f. o. b. factory. A fair pri 














ons to the menu next winter. 



































































































THE FAMOUS 
PREMO JR. 


CAMERA 


Given for Only Three 
Subscriptions 





Reward No. 98.—No matter how old 
or how young you are, you will be de- 
lighted with the pictures you can make 
with this simple camera. It makes pic- 
tures 24% x 3% inches. Loads in daylight 
with Premo Film Pack which can be se 
cured wherever photographic supplies are 
for sale. While this camera is suitable 
for older people it is exceptionally well 
liked by every boy and girl who is lucky 
enough to have one. And just think of 
it. You can become the owner of one of 
these wonderful cameras without spending 
apenny.. Just tell your neighbors about 
American Agriculturist and collect $1.00 
for a poche subscription from three of 
them. Or sell 6 six-month subscriptions at 
50c each and send us $3.00. This will also 
entitle you to the camera. We even prepay 
the postage. 


SEVEN-PIECE 
CRYSTAL WATER 
SET With Your Ini- 
tial On Each Piece! 


Sent postpaid without cost 

to you as a reward for only 

Three (3) new or renewal 
subscriptions ~ 
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You will love this beautiful® Crystal 
Water Set with decorations and your own 


initial in sterling silver everlastingly 
burned into the glass itself. Here is a 
handsome water set which you will always 
use and which can be prominently dis- 
played, between meals, on sideboard or in 
china closet. This water set, composed 
of six tumblers and pitcher, will delight 
the heart of every housewife. The pitch- 
er is substantially made in a pleasing de- 
sign, with firm, strong base. The tum- 
blers are of dainty, extra thin blown glass. 
Each piece is edged in pure sterling silver, 
with silver wreath and initial of the own- 
er. The tumblers are half-pint capacity 
—the pitcher holds 3 pints. Shipping 
weight 5 Ibs. Mention initial desired. 
We offer this handsome Crystal Water 
Set, free, for 3 yearly subscriptions at 
$1.00 each. Or send $3.00 in payment 
for 6 six-months subscriptions at 50 cents 
each and you may have theJ Water Set, 


free postpaid. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 














Among the Farmers 








NEW YORK 


Onondaga Co.—Interest in poultry 
keeping is on the increase as mani- 
fested by the attendance at a recent 
poultry demonstrations conducted by 
the Farm Bureau under the direction 
of manager D. D. Ward. Dr. G. W. 
Derrick reports rapid progress in the 
accredited herd testing work. Twelve 
herds in the county now are on the 
accredited lists with 7 more about 
ready for addition. Onondaga coun- 
ty is to have the use of the college 
farm water supply demonstration 
truck during the latter part of the 
summer. Although the time allotted 
for the use of his truck is limited, 
nevertheless it is expected that large 
delegations will attend the dmonstra- 
tion cnters. 


Tioga Co—Recent rains have re- 
tarded the planting of many crops and 
have hindered the growth of those 
planted before the rains came. Weeds, 
however, are growing rapidly. Dur- 
ing the last week the weather cleared 
giving the farmers a chance to cul- 
tivate and get things in shape. Con- 
siderable clover was cut before the 
rain and rotted on the ground before 
it could be cured. Roads, especially 
dirt roads, are badly washed. Some 
roads are in such a bad shape that it 
is a risk to drive over them. Fruit 
outlook is good. The Farm and Home 
Bureau picnic will be held on August 
the Tioga county Agricultural 
grounds in Owego.—[A. A. 


2 at 
Society 
Drew. 

Allegany Co.—Farm help is very 
Potatoes and beans are in 
great need of cultivation. Haying 
has just started. The crop is very 
good. Some buckwheat seedings are 
up. Pastures are very good. Cows 
are paying well as anything. Farmers 
in this section are planning to form 
cooperative organization to do their 
own shipping this fall. It will be a 
big change if they do.—[T. E. Brown. 


scarce. 


Chemung Co—The Big Flats to- 
bacco section in this county is all 
planted. It looks fine. Corn, oats 
and wheat are also fine—[John G. 
+riffin. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


Pennsylvania’s red clover crop has 
been severely damaged with an infes- 
tation of a fungus disease that has 
been creating considerable comment. 
Although the plants are of normal 
growth and size, nevertheless the fol- 
iage has a whitish appearance similar 
to that of plants that have been 
sprayed with a material such as lime. 
It is said that the feeding quality of 
the clover is not seriously affected by 
this attack. 

The state bureau of licenses reports 
that there are over 1,000 less licenses 
issued for the retailing of oleomarger- 
ine compared to the same period in 
1921. This fact in addition to the lim- 
itation of the sale of oleo colored the 
same as butter, bids fair to increase 
the market for whole milk and true 
dairy products. 

Yellow Transparent apples of choice 
quality have been selling on the mar- 
kets in Philadelphia for $1 a bushel. 
Early Harvest, and Red Astrachan, 
although less plentiful, sold at a cor- 
respondingly low figure—the lowest in 
years. Many farmers have realized 
better prices in sales made direct from 
the orchard. 


Central Pennsylvania Notes 
J. M. GLOVER 


Almost daily rains for the past sev- 
eral weeks have interfered with hay- 
ing. Much hay is badly bleached as 
the result while some has been spoiled 
altogether. This weather has hindered 
the wheat harvest considerably. When 
it did clear the harvest was a difficult 
job as the grain lodged badly. The 
wheat crop was a good one. Oats and 
corn are doing nicely. Mowed fields 
are making a splendid second growth. 
J. L. Reitz has 65 acres of potatoes 
planted, the largest crop in this sec- 
tion. His early potatoes are looking 
fine. Sour cherries were a good crop 
but sweet ones were almost a failure. 
Plums will be a fair crop. Apples will 
run about haif normal. Pears and 
peaches will not be very heavy. Milk 
producers are discouraged with pres- 
ent prices. Fresh cows are selling 
lower and bologna cows are as low as 
they were 20 years ago. 
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NEW JERSEY | 
Warren Co—Haying all finished. 


Excellent crop: Wheat harvést finish- 
ed. Also a good crop. Oats looking 


fine, ready for the binder. Potatoes 
growing rapidly. Peas nearly, gone. 
Sweet corn $4 a hundred. Tomatoes 


$3 to 4 per basket.. Fresh eggs 30c, 
milk very cheap.—[Mrs. John Reeder. 


MARYLAND 


Hartford Co >—Heavy rains during 
the past few weeks have prolonged 
harvest. Much wheat has been dam- 
aged. Hay making is only about one- 
third completed. Oats are ripening 
rapidly. Corn never looked better at 
this time of the season. Pastures are 
fine and cows are holding up very 
well. There is much complaint about 
low butter-fat tests. Hogs are in 
fair demand. Butter 25c, eggs 22c, 
old chickens 23¢, young chickens 30 
to 40c, veal calves 9c.—[C. R. Hamil- 
ton. : 


Farmers’ Week at Storrs 


“Something for everybody every 
day,” is the slogan of the Connecticut 
college of agriculture for its farmers’ 
week, July 31-August 5. According 
to the college men Connecticut farm- 
ers’ week is becoming in reality more 
of an Old-Home-Week for the pro- 
gram is so arranged that no individual 
need feel that he or she has been 
slighted. The begin with 
poultry meetings on Monday after- 
noon and end with a beefsteak barbe- 
cue in the early twilight of Friday. 

There will be demonstrations of road 
building, stump blasting, tractors both 
large and small, the 
types of farm equipment and machin- 


sessions 


use of several 


ery, poultry and bee methods, live 
stock and crop practices. There will 
be special programs for the women 
folks. Wednesday, the pivot but not 
the picket of the week will be Farm 
Bureau Day with a special program 


devoted to the problems of marketing 
and production with the honorable 
J. W. Alsop as the principal speaker. 
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' Riders of the Purple Sage 
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- Chapter XXI 
(Continued from last week) 


“Bess, I want you to know. 
says the trip’s almost useless now. 
Shall we take it? Shall we go on?” 

“We'll go on,” replied Bess. 

“That settles it, Lassiter.” 

Lassiter spread wide his hands, as 
if to signify he could do no more. 

Venters felt a touch on his elbow. 
Jane stood beside him with a hand on 
his arm. She was smiling. 

“Bern, you'd be right to die rather 
than not take Elizabeth out of Utah— 
You must do it.” 

“Thank you, Jane,” replied Venters, 
“Oh, if we were only across that wide, 
open waste of sage!” 

“Bern, the trip’s as good as made. 
It'll be safe— easy. It'll be a glorious 
ride,” she said, softly. 

Venters stared. Had Jane’s troubles 
made her insane? 

“You are a rider. She is a rider. 
This will be the ride of your lives,” 
added Jane, in that same soft under- 
tone. 

“Jane!” he cried. 

“I give you Black Star and Night!” 

“Black Star and Night!” he echoed. 

“It’s done. Lassiter, put our saddle- 
bags on the burros.” F 

“No, no! What are you doing?” 
Venters demanded, in a kind of fury. 


“I won't take her racers. Lassiter! 
stop it, I say! ... You’ve got her to 
save. Tull is trailing you. Give me 


back that saddle-bag!”’ 

“Son—cool down,” returned Las- 
siter. The grip with which he tore 
away Venter’s grasping hands was 
that of a giant. “Listen—you fool 
oy! Jane’s right. The burros ’ll do 
for us. We'll sneak along an’ hide. 

“Jane—stop him—please stop him,” 
gasped Venters. “I've ruined you—it 
was through me you lost all. You’ve 
only Black Star and Night left. You 
love these horses! And—you're try- 
ing to give them to me. To help me 
out of Utah! To save the girl I love!” 

“That will be my glory.” 

Then in the white, rapt face, in the 
unfathomable eyes Venters saw Jane 
Withersteen in a supreme moment. 
This moment was one wherein she 
reached up to the height for which 
her noble soul had ever yearned. 
What were all the shocks life had 
dealt him compared to the thought 
of such loyal and generous friend- 
ship? ; 

And instantly, as if by some divine 
insight, he knew himself in the re- 
making—tried, found wanting; but 


Lassiter * 






ed to Jane Withersteen, eager, joyn,. 
exalted. ‘ 


“Jane, I—I can’t find words—noy» 


he said. “I’m beyond words. Only. 
I understand. And Ill take the 
blacks.” 


“Don’t be losin’ no more time,” cut 
in Lassiter. “I ain't certain, but | 
think I seen a speck up the Sage. 
slope. I’ve shortened the Stirrups on 
Black Star. Put Bess on him.” 

Jane Withersteen held out her arms 

“Elizabeth Erne!” she cried, ang 
Bess flew to her. 

How inconceivably strange and 
beautiful it was for Venters to See 
Bess clasped to Jane Withersteen’s 
breast! 

Then he leaped astride Night. 

“Venters, ride straight on up the 
slope.” Lassiter was saying. “You 
most likely meet riders with Tyy 
Jest keep right on till you're jest oy 
of gunshot an’ then make your cut-of 
into the sage. They'll ride after you, 
but it won't be no use. Save the 
hosses all you can, but don’t be afraiq. 
Black Star and Night are good for a 
hundred miles before sundown. Yoy 
ean get to Sterlin’ by night if you want, 
3ut better make it along about to-mor. 
row mornin’. You won't run no risk 
of meetin’ any of Oldring’s rust. 
lers from Sterlin’ on. Youw'll find 
water in them deep hollows north of 
the Notch. There’s an old trail there 
not much used, an’ it leads to Strelin’, 
That's your trail.” 

“Lassiter, may we meet again!” said 
Venters, in a deep voice. 

“Son, it ain't likely—it ain’t likely, 
Well, Bess Oldrin’—Masked Rider— 
Elizabeth Erne—climb on Black Star, 
I've heard you could ride.” 

“Oh, Uncle Jim! . . . Good-by!” 

“Elizabeth Erne, be happy! Good. 
by.” said Jane. 

In lithe, supple action Bess swung 
up to Black Star's saddle. 


Chapter XXII 


Riders of the Purple Sage 
Black Star and Night swept swiftly 


westward along the sage-bordered 
trail. The blacks settled into their 
fleet, long-striding gallop. From the 


summit of the first low-swelling ridge 
he looked back. Lassiter waved his 
hand; Jane waved her scarf. Ven- 
ters replied by standing in his stirrups 
and holding high his sombrero. Then 
the dip of the ridge hid them. 

“Bern—look!” called Bess. 

A small, dark, moving dot split the 
line where purple sage met blue sky. 
That dot was a band of riders. 

“Pull the black, Bess.” 

The black dot grew to a dark patch 
moving under low dust-clouds. It 
grew all the time, though very slowly. 

“Bess, what do you make them 
out?” asked Venters. “I don't think 
they’re rustlers.” 

“They're sage-riders,” replied Bess. 


“I see a white horse and _ scveral 
grays.” 

“That white horse is Tull’s. I'll get 
down and cinch up. We're in for 


some riding. Are you afraid?” 

“Not now,” answered the girl, smil- 
ing. 

“You needn’t be. You don’t weigh 
enough to make Black Star know 
you’re on him. You’ll leave Tull and 
his riders as if they were standing 
still.” 

“How about you?” 

“Never fear. If I can’t stay with 
you I can still laugh at Tull.” 

“Look, Bern! They’ve stopped on 
that tidge. They see us.” 

“Yes, but we’re too far yet for them 
to make out who we are. They'll 
recognize the blacks first. Now, when 
I give the word, let Black Star 80 
and ride!” 

Venters calculated that a mile or 
more still intervened between them 
and the riders. Soon Venters recog- 
nized Tull’s white horse, and con- 
cluded that the riders had _like- 
wise recognized Black Star and Night. 
But it would be impossible for Tull 
yet to see that the blacks were not 
ridden by Lassiter and Jane. 

The gap closed to a distance of half 
a mile. Tull halted. Venters thought 
he saw him wave his arms, and was 
certain of it when the riders dashed 
into the sage, to right and left of the 
trail. 

“Now Bess!” shouted Venters. 
“Strike north. Go round those riders 
and turn west.” 

Black Star sailed over the low sage, 
and in few leaps got into his stride 
and was running. Venters sp 
Night after him. It was hard going 
in the sage. The horses could rua 
as well there, but keen eyesight and 
judgment must constantly be used b¥ 
the riders in choosing ground. Whe?, 


Venters had turned into-a long aisle 


he could look up at Tull’s fr 
(To be continued) 
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The Apple Outlook 


HERSCHEL H. JONES 


When the first barreled apples ar- 
ived in the New York market last 
~ k from the Hudson River Valley, it 
apparent that the new apple sea- 
was really on. Dealers as well as 
wers are now turriing attention to 
the prospects for marketing this year’s 
apples. The announcement of an esti- 
mated national crop twice as large as 
jast year, Was followed with an esti- 
mated N Y State crop at a little less 
than the estimated yield of 1920, of 
which about one-fourth was never 
marketed. Last week’s American 
Arigulturist gave detailed reports as 
to the percentage of normal crop esti- 
mated for various nearby states. 

In New York the heavy yield of 
apples will be on the early varieties, 
the fall and winter fruit not being 
quite so favorable. There has been 
an extremely light set of Baldwins. 
Greenings promise a full crop. 

The northwestern growers whose 
crop will be lighter than last year are 
said to be thinning their trees more 
thoroughly than ever before for the 
purpose of producing larger apples. 
They expect their fruit to be clean 
and free from all disease. In the 
meantime the growers in eastern sec- 
tions are making some definite steps 
forward toward better standardiza- 
tion and marketing of their fruit. 

The Western New York Fruit Grow- 
res’ Co-operative Packing Association 
has widened its activities for the next 
gason. A central committee of Hud- 
son river. valley growers held a meet- 
ing in Poughkeepsie recently at which 
definite plans were recommended to 
the local packing houses for uniform 
grading and inspection, of their fruit. 
Gradually, the Hudson river growers 
are working toward a federation or 
central association that will do for 
them what the Co-operative Packing 
Association has done for the growers 
in western New York. Among the 
aims of this Central Committee of 
Hudson River growers are these: “To 
standardize. the package throughout 
the valley and do away with the pro- 
miscyous farmer pack;” “to accom- 
plish economies in packing and per- 
mit the grower to devote his time to 
harvesting when fruit is fit’; “to make 
an honest pack, thereby stimulating 
confidence on the part of the consum- 
er;” “to market inferior quality fruit 
more largely for manufacturing pur- 
poses such as cider, thereby taking 
them out of competition with the bet- 
ter quality grade which go in pack- 
ages;” “to provide a better distribu- 
tion avoiding gluts in thé market and 
to stimulate consumption by advertis- 
ing a standard product.” 


Well may apple growers of the East 
st up for themselves such goals as 
these. If this is to bé a big apple year, 
then there can be no excuse for the 
ungraded and dishonest packing which 
has been all too frequently praticed in 
the past. This is a year.to establish 
new standards. This is a year when 
the man who packs right will be re- 
warded. 


son 





Can Elderberries Be Marketed? 


An American Agriculturist subscrib- 
er wrote the other day asking whether 
elderberries could profitably be ship- 
ped to New York city for sale in the 
wholesale market. He said he could 
get together about a carload of them 
where he lived in central. New York. 
Because of the interest people have 
nowadays in anything that makes a 
delicious drink as elderberries do, it 
Would naturally seem that there would 
be a big demand for this fruit in the 
city markets. The fact is elderberries 
have never been received in any quan- 
tities in the New York wholesale mar- 
ket. Their extremely perishable char- 
acter makes the hazard of shipping 
them too great. Bushel baskets of eld- 
erberries on the twig have been re- 
ceived here, but dealers express little 
interest in getting more of them. The 
commercial value of elderberries is un- 
mubtediy affected’ by the attitude of 
the People who use them most that 
thee are common property wherever 
_ May be found. Germans from 

Tookly go out along the highways of 
Long Island in the elderberry season 
and help themselves, just as the Ital- 
a do with dandelion greens or blos- 
The safest way to experiment 
ons eldeberries would be, I 
~ a to sell them at a roadside stand 
So are on a popular automobile 

way or take them direct into the 
Nearest community where there are 


German or English-born 
- people, to 
— use of elderberries is a tra- 
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“Reviewing the Latest Markets and Prices 


Grading of Lettuce Pays 


Through the help of the Federal 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and the New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, the Williamson 
Vegetable Growers’ Co-operative As- 
sociation of Williamson, N. Y., is mak- 
ing a demonstration test of standard 
grading and packing of lettuce. The 
new lettuce grades established by the 
United States Department of Agricult- 
ure are being applied. The first car- 
load of U. S. Fancy No. 1 lettuce pack- 
ed by one of the association members 
under supervision of a federal inspec- 
tor arrived in the New York market 
a few days ago in excellent condition 
and sold at 12% @25c per crate or at 
rate of $75@125 per car higher than 
other shipments from the same sec- 
tions of western New York. If this 
result can be accomplished on an ini- 
tial shipment without any distinguish- 
ing mark on the package except for 
the figure No. 1 and the association 
name, the association should certain- 
ly feel encouraged to keep up the 
splendid work it has started. 


Trend of the Markets 


Fruits—The season's first New York 
barreled apples, Dutchess, Yellow 
Transparent and Red Astrachan varie- 
ties, arrived on the market, small in 
size, selling at $4 per bbl for 2-inch 
stock as against $5@7 in July a year 
ago. Early apples in bu hampers 
ranged from 75 to $1 for small stock 


- 


ed stock ranged from 30@40c per 
bunch for green and 75c@$1.00 for 
large blanched celery. 

The lettuce market for fancy well 
headed stock closed somewhat strong- 
er on July 19 under light supplies. 
Many shipments continued to be leafy. 
Prices were about 50c higher on July 
19 than the week previous. Western 
N Y lettuce brought $1.25@2 per 
crate; Oswego, $1.50@2.25; Fulton, 
$1.50@2; Orange county, $1.25@1.50. 

Potatoes declined steadily under 
heavy supplies—until July 18 when 
prices started to react under light sup- 
plies. On July 17 prices were from 
$1@1.50 below those prevailing on 
July 12. By July 19, when only 15 
cars were received, prices recovered 
about 50 per cent. On July 19, best 
No. 1 Cobblers, Virginia, Eastern 
Shore, brought $2.50@3 per bbl.; Nor- 
folk, $2@2.50; Long Island $3. 

Dairy Products. The national butter 
markets were marked by weakness in 
the past week. Prices generally de- 
clined 1c per pound in the week end- 
ing July 19. 

The N Y city cheese market con- 
tinued firm with practically no change 
in price. About 3,150,000 Ibs. of 
cheese are now in storage in N Y as 
against nearly 2,000,000 a year ago. 
Receipts so far this year total 
28,0000,000 or about one million Ibs. 
less than in the same period a year 
ago. Prices in New York on July 
19th were: 

Whole milk, short held, special, color- 


ed or white flats 20%4@22c per lb; fresh 
specials 191,@2ic; average run 181%:@ 






















TAPES 
S9 CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 


IN FAST COLORS 


Hoffman-Corr Tape Mfg. Co. 
312 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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7COPPER CANS» 








hit [TP FOR GASOLINE 
tebe “ AND HOME USE 
st. ~fiiscrew Top. 
S ‘Postage & Insurance 
S0c Extra. Chicago & 
3 Gal. $4.75 West 7S Extra 
5Gal. 5.50 Prices on large and 
"1.50 special made cans 
8Gal. | by request. 
10 Gal. 10.50 These cans furnished with 
12 Gal, 12.50 % or ‘4 in. unions, 
15 Gal. 15.50 | COPPER TUBING 
Ye in. soft copper tubing 15¢: 





% in. tubing, 25¢ per foot. 
Deposit Required on All C. 0. D. Orders 
Catalog Free 

NATIONAL CAN CO, 
\__ 1826 B. M. Ridee Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. J 

















Retaller’s Regular 35c Grade 
Ta Sib. Lote 








A delicious blead sup- 

























. ~ plied direct to families lb 
. at. a wholesale price. i 8 
Sent Pascel Poss Peon on cocelotos your’ 
LY = Ch » Mon jer or * 
Quotations from Eastern Markets + Satiofaction Guaranteed or Money Bach 
2 . . Est. 82 years 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special GULLIES COFFEE CO. race Cut 
interest just now to eastern farmers, sold on July 19: \ 
EGGS, Nearbys (per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila. 
Hennery Whites extras ..... ccccseee seeeees  SM@410C 
BEE GENES cccccceperccocececcssseceess 36@38e 
BND ssnccccseccncce i ae +++ 38@35e 32@34e 
Gathered Whites, firsts to extra firsts..... 31@338e¢ 
Whites, undergrades ............0.0e00000+-27@a0e 29@30c 
Hennery browns and mixed colors extras.36@38c 
Gathered browns and mixed colors extras.32@35c 31@32 ‘ ¢ 
BEE, GEOED? i scccoddbancsiccacscacncaee 29@31¢ Easy running, easilycleaned. 
_., BB epeoeiese edvecuceaved 27@28e Skims warm =O i Different 
BUTTER (per pound) , from picture w shows larger ca- | 
Creamery, high score ..........e.ecesseees 344@37¢ 40@41 37% pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 
State dairy, fine to fancy ...............-34@35e  34@35e MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
State dairy, good to prime .......see00--381@33e 30@32 and handsome free catalog. Whether [/////] 
HAY AND STRAW, per ton dairy is large or small, write today. £ T 
F Snead ng 3 varge =A ecccccccccccs sess $19@21 ee ed AME®'CAN SEPARATOR CO. — 
mothy No. 2 Aargme Dales) cecesesseees @2 21 @22 Bainbridge, N. Y. 
Shipping Hay (large bales) .........2.2.. $224 $15 ais Bex 7088 — 
Fancy light clover mixed ....... eccccccccefsl@es $19.50@20.50 
By ME PE 2 Nicccnaudiveisssasasxccadend $3334 4 
We BD DK. EB pnnscascncccscecenenseese $17@18 
LIVE POULTRY, Express lots (per pound) 
Fowls, col., Lgbnus, (5 Ibs. and over).. 25@26c 25@27¢ 24@30c 
DEE sd vccuunvebasdtecdecuvesicocncooses 5c 18@17c 17@19¢ 
Broilers, fancy colored ...........+ oeeee ee DO0@S2C 33 @35e 38@40¢ 
LIVE STOCK ay ae 
Calves, good to medium (per pound) .......09%@l11c 10%@11e 6@13c sy 2 
Bulls, common to good (per cwt) ....... --4.00@5.40 4.00@6.75 ——= 
Lambs, common to good (per cwt) ..... 7. 50 14.25 6.00@ 14.00 
Sheep, common to good ewes (per cwt)...3.50@4.25 5.50@6.50 2.50@6.00 
Hogs, Yorkers (per cwt) .....ceccccsveees 11.85@12.25 11.75@11.90 
to $1.25@1.50. for large size stock. 19%c; fair to good 17%418¢; lower 
Small shipments of early variety pears oe ~~ ow a Peed fancy, 
on July 19 brought mostly $3@3.50  20@27c. : ; elie. 


per bu and $2 for No. 2s. 

Supplies of cherries from the upper 
Hudson and western N Y continued 
liberal last week. Montmorencys from 
upper Hudson brought 55@60c per 
4-qt. basket on July 19 and 13@15c 
per qt. English Morellos sold as low 
as 75c and as high as $1.25 per 4 ats, 
but mostly $1@1.10 for best stock, in 
qts. mostly 18@20c. Western N Y 
Montmorencys brought only 30@45c 
and Morellos 75@$1. Western N Y 
cherries come shipped under refrig- 
eration but do not stand up on being 
exposed to the air. Prices are, there- 
fore, lower. 

The week’s demand was limited for 
ordinary berries, but good for fancy, 
large sized stock. Wholesale prices 
On July 19 red 
raspberries ranged from 8 to 20ceper 
pint, black raspberries, 10@12c; cur- 
rants, 9@1lic; blackberries, 20@30c, 
mostly 25@28c for best stock. 

Vegetables. The market for peas 
was weak last week due to limited 
demand resulting from the continued 
poor quality and condition of most of 
the arrivals. Considerable shipments 
have been carried over from day to 
day: On July 19 the best central N Y 
peas brought $2@2.25 per bu hamper, 
ordinary $1.25@1.75, poor as low as 
75c. Western N Y peas brought $1.50 
@2.25. Prices were about 75c lower 
on July 19 than the week previous. 

Supplies of bunched celery became 
steadily more plentiful during the 
week. The market was dull and weak 
for green celery, but good for well 
blanched large stock. In the rough, 
green celery brought $2@4 on July 19 
per three quarter crate; large, blanch- 
e@ stalks, $4@5. These prices are 
about $2 less than a week ago. Bunch- 


Eggs and Poultry. The market was 
steady during the week for high qual- 
ity white and brown eggs. Medium 
and lower grades were abundant and 
sold in a wide range. Prices on all 
grades of nearby white and brown eggs 
remained practically unchanged . 


Receipts of live fowls have been 
light but receipts of broilers heavy. 
Declines averaged about 5c. The great- 
est drop was in the price of white leg- 
horns. 


Hay. The first shipment of new 
crop hay 5 carloads of No. 2 timothy 
from the west arrived this week. Sales 
were slow at around $25 per ton. In 
general the market was inclined to be 
weak and prices were lower for under- 
grades. Early in the week ending 
July 19, receipts were light but#later 
arrivals by rail and barge were liberal 
at all points. Three barges of hay 
were received this week. 


Live Stock. Bulls and cows were 
somewhat cheaper on July 19 than 
on the week previous. Lambs, sheep, 
and hogs were, however, higher. The 
following prices supplement those 
given in the center of this page: 

Cows, common, $1.75@1.85. heavy can- 
ners $1.85@2.25, fleshy $3.75@4.70, fat $5 
@5.50; Lambs, southern springers, $13.50 
@15, prime. state $11@13, yearlings $s8@ 
10; shese choice wethers gs.toqn st choice 
ewes $5.10@5.70; Hogs, heavy $11.40@11.75, 
roughs, $9@9.25. 

Feeds. .Buffalo Market—Carloads, 
f.o.b. in 100 Ib. sacks, per ton July 18: 


Gluten feed, $32.55@32.75: Cottonseed 
meal 36%. $46. 47; Cottonseed meal 
43%. $52.75@53; Oil meal 30 to 31%, 
local billed, brewers 


44.50; Dr 
rains. $31@32; Standard spring bran, 
25@23.75; Hard- winter. bran, 
Standard spring middlings 


.75; Choice flour middlings, si 
White hominy, $e - 
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EGGS WANTED 


Well packed, evenly graded, Whites and Browns 
bring highest prices. 


Lewis & Sandbank 


Bonded Commission Merchants, 
152 Reade St,, New York. 
REFS. GREENWICH BANK: COM. AGENCIES 








Farmers Supplied with 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
for Hay and Straw baling, etc 
Quality Guaranteed 


H.P. & H. F. Wilson Co. 
520 Washington St. New York 


DRY YOUR FRUIT 


and Vegetables by steam in two hours on the 
ae “GRANGER” 
- Home Evaporator 


Cheaper than canning—No jars—No sugar— 
Less work — No toss — Cost $6.00 up. Send for catalog 
EASTERN MFG. CO., 250 S. 4th St., PHILA, PA 















































































































Readers’ Round Table 




















Controlling Scours 


Can you tell me what to do for a horse that 
scours? I am at a loss to know what to do 
as the animal is in good condition otherwise, 
[John A. Tholen, Tioga county, N. Y. 

One-half pint of castor oil will clean 
out the stomach and bowels. Then 
administer one ounce of the follow- 
ing mixture in dry feed three times 
a day: Powdered ginger, four ounces; 
powdered bismuth sub. nitrate, six 
ounces; powdered chalk, eight ounces 
and powdered gentian, qs. ad one 
pound. . This material may be pro- 
cured at your local pharmacy. 


Who Can Help Us? 


I have a 14 x 3 foot wood silo that I pro- 
pose to make into one corn crib (base) and 
three brooder houses 7% x 14 feet. Have 
you any suggestion as to the best method to 
saw this up and lower to ground, as silo is 
now put up and has been used but is now too 
large for our herd? ‘The silo should be sawed 
so that the roof will have a good fall.—[F. M. 
G., Delaware. 

This proposal of cutting a silo up 
into several pieces and saving each 
section is a little bit more than I can 
solve. If the silo is a wood silo I 
would recommend its dismantling, and 
sawing the staves up as required, but 
as for sawing bodily that is too much 
for me, especially since the cuts must 
be made slanting so that roofs with 
a good pitch can be put on, The idea 
sounds good but the practical appli- 
cation of it I am afraid would cause 
a good deal of trouble—[K. J. T. E. 


Value of Creosoted Shingles 


I am_using about 12,000 oak shingles on a 
barn. Would it pay to creosote them? What 
would be the probable cost per thousand? 
What per cent would it add to life of roof? 
Where could I procure creosote dip to the 
best advantage ?—[W. W. C., West Virginia. 

I am just a little bit at a loss to 
give you definite information on the 
desirability of creosoting oak shingles. 
However, I am inclined to think that 
it would be of material benefit because 
oak is rather an open pored wood. 
It seems to me that you could get 
fairly good penetration. Of course, 
oak is also very durable due to the 
density of certain parts of the grain, 
and even untreated oak shingles would 
last a long while. 

The cost of creosoting would not 
be very much it would be dependent 
upon local conditions, so I cannot give 
you much of an estimate. You should 
be able to get your creosote from 
your dealer in building materials. 





Dog Has Ear Canker 


Will you kindly tell me what I can do for 
my dog? It seems he is constantly scratching 
his ears. There seems to be some trouble 
infside.—[Mrs. F. L. Wolfe, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

From the information you supply it 
is quite difficult to make an exact 
diagnosis. Close examination of the 
ear may have suggested a clew. No 
doubt the animal is suffering from 
canker of the ear which is an accumu- 
lation in the inner channels of that 

‘Organ. Thoroughly clean out the ear 
and then administer ten drops of the 
following in each ear twice a day: 
Lig. Plum. Sub. Asc., % ou; aqua 
(dis) 5 ou. Ear canker is quite com- 
mon in animals. Rabbits are very 
often troubled with it. Rabbit rais- 
ers find that by administering carbd- 
lated vaseline into the ear and then 
pressing the outer portion of the ear 
80 as to force the vaseline down will 
reach the affected parts and remove 
the difficulty. This is facilitated by 
using a carbolated vaseline that comes 
in a metalic tube. 





Weight of Coal in Vein 


I wish you would tell me what is the ap. 
proximate tonnage or number of tons in a 
vein of soft coal, an acre in area, and 5% 
oy thick.—[John Graebner, Clinton county, 

a. ‘ 


An acre of coal contains 43,560 
square feet of surface. This multi- 
plied by the depth of the vein, 5% 
feet, is equal to 203,950 cubic feet. 
The cubic content multiplied by 62%, 
the weight of one cubic foot of water, 
is equal to 14,973,750 pounds. The 
specific gravity of bituminous coal is 
about 1.3 times the weight of water. 
The weight of the cubic content of 
water represented in the volume of 
one acre, 5% feet deep, is multiplied 
by 1.3 and then divided by 2,000 
pounds, the weight of aton. By this 
method the tonnage develops to be 
9,733 tons. This weight is where the 
vein is perfectly flat. If the vein is 
slightly pitched, the number of tons 
will be slightly increased since all 
calculations of this character are 
made from horizontal measurements. 





Guaranteed 


not to mat the hair 









































‘OUR cows always present an attrac- 
Yere appearance when Bob White 
Sure Death Fly Killer is used. We 
guarantee that the whitest cow will 
not be stained by its use. Bob White 
also does not mat the hair like sprays 
made of crude carbolic acid or creosote. 


We also guarantee that Bob White 
will knock every fly dead that it hits 
and that it will keep other flies away 
for hours. You can be sure that your 
cows will not be pestered with flies if 
you spray them with Bob White. Bob 
White is non-poisonous. It will not 
taint milk. 

The Government has warned dairy- 








men that flies can reduce the output 
of milk from 40% to 60%. See Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1097 issued a the De- 


partment of Agriculture. 


at is why 


youcan'taffordtobewithout BobWhite, 


Bob White Sure Death Fly Killer is 
patented. A small quantity is all you 
will need to use because it is 100% 


active. 


What our Guarantee means 
SATISFACTION to the user or money 


will be refunded. 
Bob White. Sure Death Fly 


Killer 


was formerly known as Morgan’s Sure 
Death Fly and Insect Destroyer. 


B°B WHITE CHEMICAL CORPORATION -* 
39 Broadway, New York City 
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You can buy Bob White Sure Death Fly Killer 


Bob White Udder 


and farm remedy for inflammation and 


= or as a for cuts, burns 
‘ords prom; and assures quick 
fio tn handee 


Other Bob White Products— 
B-K Disinfectant 


from your local dealer for $1.50 a gallon. 


Balm 


of the Udder, 


Bob White Udder Balm is also an invaluable household 


of 
and wounds. 


Bob White Louse and Insect Destroyer 




































